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Conretah 1998 by BOSTON, U.S.A., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11; 1920 
claims affecting Yap, in so far as those 


The Christian Science 4 manana fitout 
the League of Nations decide that no SEN ATE CONSULTED 
claims relate to landing rights for 


LEAGUE BESET BY |action is necessary, no appointee will 
SERIOUS OBSTACLES} ist" woucow'*Goversment mar ON CABLE DISPUTE, sic ant ns ten ne potion te 
State Department Holds That 


that the Moscow Government may 
have anticipated both President Wilson | 
and the League. h. stances will recognize the exclusive 
ee : _ rights claimed by Japan. 

Mr. Viviani’s Protest Against The United States contends that 
Decisions on Armenia Made United States Service in 
in London Shows Harmful In- Pacific Demands Recognition 
of Identical Rights With Japan 
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GREEK NATION WILL 
HOLD ON TO WHAT IT- 


HAS ALREADY WON 


Writer Says Greeks Will Fight to 
' Keep Gains. and Will Recall 
Mr. Veniselos If New Cabinet 
Cannot Bring Them Success 


+ 
j 


eS 


far as the agricultural se cB is 
ee the first, the real and sen- 
sible thing to be done is to close the 
Y | intake pipe, stop the importations and 

‘| give the American farmer exclusively 
the American market so long as he 
can supply that market at living 
prices. 

“But my principal object is to reach 
the ear of those who are asking favore 
of the government. We want every 
man and every corporation who must 
be called upon to remit for taxes to 
look not alone upon his own discom- 
forts, but also upon his country’s dire 
needs. We want the soldier who is 
asking for immediate action on a bonus 
bill to exercise patience and forbear- 
ance, and to understand the grave 
financial difficulties that confront Con- 
gress. And we waft our appropria- 
tion committees to cut to the bone and 
to keep appropriations down to the 
limit of the bare necessity of gov- 
ernment. This is no time to even 
dream of new governmental projects 
which will call for treasury disburse- 
ments.” 


HOPEFUL CONDITION 
OF BRITISH FINANCE 


Budget Estimates Likely to Be 
Realized Despite Recent Hap- 


penings, Says Chancellor— 
Rivalry of Naval Schools 


| 


MR. BAKER TELLS ea es ee ee ae rng oo 
of the Supreme Council of May /, 
OF ARMY PLANS F aded in| 
fluence of the Great Powers: : 


also that Yap was not included in 
any other agreement of the Supreme 
Council. President Wilson himself 
Secretary af Ww f UJnite d stated the American views and made 
ar- oO 
States Tells Committee Pro- 
gram Being Followed Is That 
Fixed by Act of Congress 


reservations covering Yap which 
never were contradicted before the 
Council. 

The State Department holds that 
Yap is a necessary point for interna- 
tional radio and cable, and that it 
should not be controlled by any one 
power; and, even granting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that one power did hold 
a mandate over Yap, the other pow- 
ers should have an “open door” there 
always for cable operation. 

This country would not object to the 
use of any of its own unfortified 
islands by any other nation for radio 
or cable purposes, and has sought, at 
the International Communications 
Conference here, to obtain recognition 
of the proposition, advanced by the 
American delegation, that islands un- 
fortified, wherever located and neces- 
sary to the use of radio and cable, 
should be at the disposai for such pur- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The controversy over the disposal 
of the former German-owned cables 
and the future control of international 
communications by the powers has 
: : reached the stage where the State De- 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia partment Geemed it wise to take the 
Lite eget — e the House yosite | United States Senate into its confi- 

airs Committee yesterday, Newton gence in an effort to align that body 
D. Baker, Secretary of State, explained | with it in the pending fight to secure 
that the efforts to increase the size of | acceptance of thé ideas advocated by 


| the army were not due to his initiative, | the United States. 


' nor to that of the War Department, but On two occasions since the con- 
vening of Congress, Norman H. Davis, 
that he was simply carrying out the 


Acting Secretary of State, visited the 
“mandate of Congress,” as he called| Foreign Relations Committee of the 
it. At another time, he referred to “the; United States Senate and discussed 
injunction of Congress.” 


|matters of importance with Henry 
In answer to a question by a mem- 


‘ boo ig chairman of gg a meng poses of all nations. ‘spoils which was expected to fall to 
er of the committee, Mr. Baker said; tee. Mr. Davis appeared before a Japan’s position is understood tO | th ir lot: FF h d ttali tates- 
that there was no menace or danger secret session of the committee On| }a¥9 peen supported by one communi-| e - French and italian states 
at this time, so far as he knew, which | Thursday and put before it the po-! .stion from the British Goverament.) fought Greece at every turp 
required an increased military force | sition taken by the State Department|) yt the State Department has made|U2U! Mr. Veniselos’  statesman- 
of the United States. The building up| in the sessions of the ‘International further representations indicating | iP convinced them that Greece 
of the army was solely in line with | : jcoulé not be kept out of the deal. 


Communications Conference and since} that this government will not yield its 
the legislation making it mandatory | the question of cable control came up claims et rest on the proceedings | Then, the Quai d’Orsay and Rome ac- 
on him to carry out its terms. Re-' at the Peace Conference. ‘ ‘cepted with resignation the participa- 
cruiting is coming along in great 


of the peace conference and the Su-. . 
Senators were disinclined to dis- P ‘tion of Greece in the Turkish spoils. 
| Shape, the 208,000 of a few weeks ago 


: preme Council. 

cuss in detail the facts presented by | soon een nepneiinstienentanihibemme i. toma py crm omy Pot 

‘having been augmented to about/the acting secretary, but Senator the rights of Greece, but the knowledz 
221,000 at present, and the interest is PRESIDENT SEES 


till tinui h potencies Lodge made it plain that the commit- that Mr. Veniselos could not be put 
8 continuing. The authorize | 


tee was in entire accord with the posi- down that reconciled France and Italy 
strength toward which the department ,to the expansion of Greecé in Asia 
is tending is 288,000. 


tion taken by the department, so that | | 

the conference on Thursday resulted | | Minor. j 

The Secretary of War explained | When, therefore, the French For- 
that with the system that was devel- 


eS ee eee | ‘eign Office issues the statement that 
oped by C h visi f gosetlan- 7% —— mon Renate, ta: he | ; * : : b | | France can no longer lend her influ- 
y Congress, the provision for; negotiations. Mr. Davis put all the} Mr. Wilson, in Accepting Nobel | : 
army, division and brigade units, and | cards on the table. He gave the com- | ae o End W | ence to the preservation of Greek au- 
the tee rege of a ig ag een aye mittee a complete summary of what viata pe cit Effort to En wae ed ee eagpoiboye as tee 
it would not be possible to have a/ has developed up to date and received : : Ww ne r 
much smaller army than that au- | the indorsement of that body for the Is Begun, Though the Task guage of the old school of diplomacy. 
thorized. He is trying to carry Out) United States’ contention in the cable Ahead Compels New Effort Pro-Germanism Suspected 
gy — and ae gee of the law | controversy. | eS ceeiain': the Pees 
n such a way tha is successor ; , 
will find the system in good working gives the reasons for which the Quai 
d’Orsay will withdraw “French sup- 


order, he said. 
port from Greece.” He complains 
, against the action of the Greek people 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in, Geneva 

GENEVA, Switzerland (Friday)— 
‘The decisions of the London confer- 
ence are adding to the difficulties of 
the League Assembly. The _ truth 
about René Viviani’s indignation and 
his threat to leave Geneva is that he 
has had to accomplish a particularly 
hard volte face over Armenia. He left 
Paris some weeks ago with written 
instructions, which pointed out that 
Armenia figured among the countries 
which had signed the Turkish treaty 
and was, therefore, recognized de 
facto. Thus there could be no discus- 
sion concerning her admission to the 
League. | 

Mr, Viviani, who went, not with in- 
dependent ideas, but in a sort of am- 
bassadorial capacity, to the Assembly, 
expended his eloquence in the advo- 
cacy of Armenia’s entrance. It was 
only by the newspapers that he dis- 
covered that, at London, the political 
chiefs of three great powers opposed 
that admission. Faithful to his rdéle 
of dipiomatist, rather than covenanter, 
jhe endeavored to transform his adyo- 
‘cacy into a plea for the admission of 
Armenia into the technital organiza- 
tions. instead of the general body of 
the League, 


Mr. Viviani's Protest 

- His dexterity was sorely tried ‘and 
he wrote an energetic protest to Mr. 
Leygues, in which he declared that 
if the frontiers were not fixed when 
the London conference met, neither 
were they fixed when he received his 
instructions. He may decide to re- 
main to the end, but he is certainly 
indignant at the treatment. Indeed, 


the vacillating policy respecting Ar- 
menia is not easy to undestand. Re- 
ports that the old republic of Ar- 
menia has been bolshevized receive 
a certain amount of confirmation. but 
it was obvious that, if no aid were 
given, the Russians would assert their 
influence. As for the other parts of 
Armenia, they are everrun by Kema- | 
lists. 

According to information available, 
an agreement was signed by the help- 
less people at Alexandopol on De- 
cember 3, by which all arms are de- 
livered to the Turks with the excep- 
tion of 1500 rifles and a handful of 
cannon, while the territory is reduced 
to the region of Erivan and Lake 
Goktcha, excluding Kars and Alex- 
andropol. 


Covenanters’ Reply 


Real covenanters can oniy regret 
that, whatever may be the decisions 
or wishes of certain governments, the 
League, which stands for justice, did 
not base itself entirely on ideas of 
justice. As a matter of fact the gov- 
ernments are continually intervéning, 
preventing the Assembly from being 
what it should be, an ideally detached 
body, forgetting individual, narrow, 
nationalist views and particularist 
diplomacy. It is the big powers 
which almost alone stand in the way 
of the erection of a compulsory court 
‘of international justice, and _ they 
| strove to prevent an open, unfettered 
vote in the fulf meeting. 

The decision to confine obligatory 
appeals to the court to such subjects | 


| The following article has been written 
specially for The Christian Science Mon- 
itor by a writer who, owing to his famili- 
arity with affairs in Greece and the Near . 
East, is looked upon as an authority on 
the subject. 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The fall of Eleutherioe Veniselos 
creates new com tions. The dis- 
solution of the Turkish Empire ha; 
brought clashing interests between 
England ard France, Italy and Greece 
and France and Greece. For more 
than two years the relations between 
the great allies have been strained on 
account of disagreement over the div- 
ision of the Turkish spoils. France 
and Italy, realizing that England had 
obtained the lion’s share, were loath to 
permit another smaller nation like 
|Greece to share in that part of the 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
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Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 


WESTMINSTER, England (Friday) 
—J. Austen Chamberlain, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, scored a point in 
last night’s debate on economy, and at 
the same time sprang a surprise on the 
House of Commons and the country in 
a skillful defense of the so-called 
“squandermania” by announcing that 
the budget estimates of revenue. and 
expenditure are likely to be realized, 
‘despite all unexpected happenings 
since it was presented. Hence his re- 
mark: “Need we be gloomy?” 

Mr. Chamberlain showed that George. 
Lambert's proposed limitation of the 
country’s expenditure to £808,000,000 
was weap i inadequate when, after 
an by ovid- | Providing for interest on the debt of 
| ort s to | £345,000,000, the minimum redemption 
es of Europe” (of the debt, £110,000,000, with the old 
of the North Dakota #8 and war pensions added, deducted 
7 the conservative | from Mr. Lambert’s estimate, would 
pint in banking. fis- | leave insufficient for the ordinary ex- 


licies, which will be Penditure. 


It was thus a Last year, despite the fact that addi- 
tional borrowing had to be done at 
home, £ 86,000,000 of foreign debt was 
repaid, and, in the current year, some- 
thing over £90,000,000 of foreign debt, 
including obligations in the United 
States, Canada, Japan, Holland, Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay will be repaid. 
The result of these redemptions is 
that the British exchange position with 
many countries has shown a noticeable 
improvement. Exchange with the 
United States is liable at any time to 
be affected by continental demand for 
dollars and is not necessarity at any 
moment a true criterion of British 
standMhg and credit, Mr. Chamberlain 
added. The declaration of British 
naval policy by the Chancellor was 
heard with great interest, in which he 
Stated that the Committee of Imperial | 
Defense will institute at once an ex- 
haustive investigation into the whole 
question of naval strength, as affected 
by the latest developments of naval | 
warfare. | 


Rival Naval Schools 


This Statement has an important 
bearing on the controversy which has 
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Communications Conference 
As indicated in severa: Gispatckes to 
The Christian Science Monitor, it is WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Communications Conference now sit-|316) peace Prize for 1919, and his|in the recent elections, and declares 
, ‘that Frence cannot look unconcerned 


tine here. It does not appear that the | 
State Department has made mney. menease of acceptance, announced by | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


ee ee ee ee ee 


TELEGRAPH LINE TO 
PANAMA COMPLETED 


(at the return of King Constantine and 

Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor | progress with its main contention. The | the State Department yesterday, was the foes of Mr. ante chat. ehanh-be 
from its Washington News Office | difficulty relates to the control and | expected to have been read in the} aesunes of being pro-German poe 
WASHINGTON, District of Golumbia | operation of:the foriner German-owned 'Storthing at Christiania, Norway, on lenemies of French interests in the 


—A telegraphic message will be sent | cables. BA ae are pojnts are of par- ‘the same day. The message reads as | Near East. 
over an all-land route from Washing- ' — es ; ' Even Mr. Giolitti’s Italian cabinet 


1. Japan apparently has refused to | follows: 
ton to Panama for the first time tO- | suarantee full “open door” freedom to; “In accepting the homer of your| suspects the new nti heeadisig 
morrow. The missing link in the tele-| the United States in the island of Yap | award, I am moved not only by a pro- | of 8 pay acne an ome ae: itt aa 
graph lines between Washington gnd|in the northern ePacific, a mandate |found gratitude for the recognition of | to that of France in warning the atile 


° aid earnest efforts in the cause of | world against a Greater Greece. 
ant ‘ en a three-mile stretch | over which goes to Japan under a de my | 

‘edema eda dialogs ; Mar-| cision of the conference. The State | Peace, but also by a very poignant | Is Mr. i ee “igi a 
| between the towns ol Ayutla and Mar- Department takes the stand that | humility before the vastness of the | Giolitti mean wW hat e says? Is t e 
‘iacal, these towns being on opposite! american cable service in the Pacific; Work still called for by this cause. | prenent Greek Government pro-Ger- 
sides of the Suchiate River, which|demands recognition of identical, “May I not take this occasion cot poe Both heptane ~~ ss goF? 
forms part of the boundary line be-| rights with Japan or any other power | ¢xpress my respect for the far-sighted | tti Know the lives en stories we 
tween Mexico and Guatemala. This in landing cables on the island. : wisdom of the founder in arranging the leaders of the anti-Veniselist party 
gap has just been closed by conétruc- °. The United States has made a for a continuing system of awards? [f| NOW in power. They know that the 
tion by the Unionist Government of{ bid for ownership of some of thejthere were but one such prize, or if) Premier, Mr. Rhallis, has been all his 
Guatemala of three miles of telegraph | German trans-Atlantic cables, which,!this were to be the last, I could not, | life a violent ententophilist. ; 
line over the Suchiate River, linking of course, accept it, for mankind has Among all Greek statesmen since 
the Panama Canal to the United States 


as a sequence of the war, were re- ' 

routed from points in Cermany on the;not yet been rid of the unspeakable | 1830, only Mr. csp was ica 

y ints i , vi at! man by conviction. The personal at- 

leg h wire over an all-land | North Sea to points in France. Two , horror of war. I am convinced that , : 

1 oT are now under French cortrol. The}! our generation has, despite its wounds, tachments and the policy of all othe: 
A message, originating in the United | 
States now may be sent by land tele-.| 


main grievance of the Siate Depart-|made notable progress. But it is the| Greek statesmen have been strongly 

ment and of Americar business is that | better part of wisdom to consider our | in ae the Allies. He ow fact that 
o- | exi itv and through!the n routing of the cables dam-| work.as begun. It will be a continu-' Greece id not enter the war at the 
ate ray re a eeteniner se | aged the service of the United States|ing labor. In the indefinite course of | beginning was due rather to the fear 
agua and San José to Panama. Com-'| with northern and centrai Europe. | years before us there will be abundant | of the “Royalists that Germany would 
i munication between Washington and | This country would like to see a re- opportunity for others to nse Sup. rgeiros the end win the war, and that 
| Panama heretofore has been restricted | turn to pre-war service and the old; themselves in the crusade against hate 7 Greece should keep out of the fray. 
to wireless and cable. | routing established, even if it does not and fear and war. | satisfied to maintain the territoria! 

Completion of the work which sup-;| Secure ownership of one of ihe At-)— “There is indeed a peculiar feeling | integrity of the old kingdom. 
|lantic cables Owned by Germany. in the grouping of these Nobel awards. | 
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A great crisis faced ethe statesmen 


last ingtaJiment of 
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been recently raging in the ptess as 
to the respective value of the sub- 
marine, as against the capital ship. 
Supporters of the submarine, led by 
Sir Percy Scott, have declared that 


as are referred to in articles 336, 332, 
276, and 386 of the Treaty singularly 
weakens the court. It is believed that 
the United States would not favor a 
really compulsory court, but this is a 
mere excuse. 


plies the missing telegraph link will | 
be observed at 4 o’clock tomorrow) 
afternoon at ceremonies attended by. 
representatives of 20 governments in| 


the Pan-American Union Building in| 


Rights on the Island of Yap 


With regard to the Island of 


Yap, this government apparently takes 


| The® cause of peace ard the cause of/| of Greece in 1915. 
‘truth are of one family. 


Even as those 


Two roads were 
'opened before them: the road of neu- 


' whe love science and devcte their lives | trality, in the hope of holding what 


| { 


;who would create .new and higher! road of daring and'‘adventure which 


0 physics or chemistry, even as those 


was won in the Balkan wars, and the 


The American refusal | ** 
to participate in the study of dis-| Washington. - 


armament in a permanent commission | hs RS 

is deeply regretted. While it is, on! THREATENED CRISIS 
consideration, recognized that Presi- | j 

dent Wilson, in present circumstances, | IN GERMANY PASSES 
could hardly do otherwise than re-'| xy om: 


fuse, yet the League had counted upon 
his assistance. 


Mediation Discussed 
President Wilson Said to Be Planning 


to Name Representative 


Special to*The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—President Wilson, it was. said at the 
White House yesterday, ts expected 
shortly to announce the appointment 
of a mediator between Armenia and 
the Turkish Nationalists, but in view 
of information which has reached 
other agencies of the government, to 
the effect that Sqviet rule probably 
now extends over Armenia, the White 
House view was questioned elsewhere. 

The Acting Secretary of State, Nor- 
man H. Davis, announced yesterday 
that the following messages had been 
cabled fo Sir Eric Drummond, secre- 
tary-general of the League of Nations 
at Geneva: Py 

“The President of the Unitea States 
has requested me to acknowledge with 
thanks your message of December 1, 
and to express his appreciation of the 
assurances of moral support of ail 
members of the League in the efforts 
to mediate between the Armenians and 
Kemalists.” 

It was learned yesterday that the 
President is awaiting a report from the 
League of Nations on the Armenian 
subject. It was thought possible that 
the Armenian question might settle it- 
self, so there would be nothing to medi- 
ate. Such a settlement would be be- 
twee- the Armenian Soviet Republic 
and the Turkish Nationalists. Should 


ithe position that the,conferring of a 
_mandate does not’ give Japan any,;ideals for mankind in literature, even led either to great gains or to crushing 


' preferential rights either to fortify|so with those who tbove peace, there | catastrophe. Mr. Gounaris and his 
‘the island or to exclude other nations/is no limit set. Whatever has been colleagues chose the first road, Mr. 
| from landing cables. accomplished in the past is petty com-! Veniselos selected the second. 


| The State Departmen: pared to the glory and promise of the| policy for Greater Greece 


in cor- 
‘respondence with the British Gov-' future.” . 
' It is true that Mr. Veniselos did 
‘not impose his policy without the 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR ‘use of arms. He established a revolu- 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER Dd vomad government at Salonika, and 
} RSet Ngee Se is nie ae ae ey ile there he put to practise his great ad- 
> Ss aily, exce Ss avs. by he ~cience Publishir § etv 

107 Jreutn Oiiae Wadaen. tine. Schoestndton price, payable in navicnen, paienaia tall venturous policy for the creation of a 

countries: One year, 2.08 5 Ham setae TEN | eee ene Seer ene recess, 1% comme, Greater Greece. His opponents at- 

PIB nagpen A 8 oy gpg ng rate of portage provided for in section 1103, Act of tacked him. They did not attack his 

October 3, 1917, authorized on July 11, 1918. policy of collaboration with the Allies, 

mim a on a een oe ie but attacked him on the ground that 

INDEX FOR DECEMBER 1] 1920 ‘he was precipitating the war os 

’ |Greece prematurely, before the scales 

| Egyptian Poiicies in Public Matters... 8 : je i gs en i ca 
Canadians Demand Rights as Citizens 8 y 

Urgent Plea Made for Aid to Farmers11| ‘!m the heat of the battle of the two 
Niustrations— | policies—that of opportunism and 

Massachusetts Hal!, Harvard Univer- | neutrality, conditioned, on the trend 

sity of events, and that of immediate 
participation in the war, many ugly 
things were said on both sides. With 
| characteristic Mediterranean tempera- 
‘ment the two party propagandists 
Slung tons of mud at each other. Mr 
Veniselos was accused as a traitor 
that made Greece a blind tool of* the 
British and French cabinets. In turn. 
the Veniselists grew hoarse with 
'philippics against their opponents. 
whom they denounced as pro-Germans 
and marionettes of a brother-in-law 
of the Hohenzollern. 

Neither party believed very seri- 
3| ously in its own denuneiations of the 
other. It was a bitter fight between 
two temperamental brothers, and 
they meant to hurt the feelings of 
each other as mercilessly as they 
knew how. — 


Pro-German Mud Slinging 


It was very unfortunate for Greece. 
however, that this pro-German mud 
slinging coincided with a world-wide 
infection of Germanophobia. The 


the capital ship is outmatched and 
useless, while prominent naval au- 
thorities stil] cling to the dreadnaught 
type as the backbone of the fleet. 
The latter point to the fact that mer- 
chandise and troops must be carried 
in large surface vessels, and in order 
to protect them from submarines they 
must be convoyed by some type of 
fast surface vessels. Naval rivalry 
and the development of this surface 
type will culminate in a giant super- 
dreadnaught battleship, involving 
great speed and gun-power, thus 
landing the navies of the world where 
they are today. Consequently, to 
abandon the capital ship would be to 
give up Britain's “sure defense.” 
Admiral Sir Doveton Sturdee stated 
in a recent speech that he never re- 
membered any occasion when the 
grand fleet was prevented from going 
to sea because of submarines, thus 
repudiating the suggestion that the 
battleship fleet was useless during 
war. He instanced the Battle of the 
Falkland Islands as a good illustration 
of sea power, showing that surface 
vessels are necessary to protect trade 
routes. Jhere was no sea officer, he 
said, who had been afloat in the recent 
war, and had any experience, who 
would say “do away with battleships.” 
Mr. Lambert’s motion was defeated by 
‘a majority of 259. 
NEW AUSTRIAN PRESIDENT 
' VIENNA, Austria (Friday)—(Asso- 
ciated Press)—Dr. Michael Hainisch 
has been elected President of Austria 
by the National Assembly. | 
The election came after three days 
of balloting, the Assembly compromis- 
ing on his name as the federal Presi- 
tident, and the Pan-Germans finally 
combining with the Christian Social- 
ists. 
Dr. Hainisch, who is known as a So- 
cialist writer, stands between the Pan- 
Germans and the Social-Democtatic 
Party. 3 
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Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 


BERLIN, Germany (Friday)—The 
crisis provoked by the claims of of- | 
ficials for increased bonuses, which 
even threatened the fall of the Ger- 
man Government, has been Ssatisfac- 
torily solved by a compromise reached 
in the Reichstag yesterday. The gov- 
ernment is now free to deal with the 
urgent international problems, and, 
it is understood, will dispatch two 
notes today to the entente powers 
rejecting in the first proposal of using 
Cologne as a center for voting on the 
Upper Silesian plebiscite and contest- 
ing in the second the validity of the en- | 
tente’s protests against the recent) 
Rhineland speeches of the German. 
ministers. 


SITUATION LESS 
STRAINED IN FRANCE. 


Special cable to The Christian Science ! 
Moniter from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Friday)—-Andrew 
Lefebvre, the War Minister, has been 
persuaded, after the solicitations of 
both President Millerand and George 
Leygues, the Premier, to remain in his 
post: The difficulties which the gov- 
ernment is encountering‘ in many di- 
rections were pointed out, and Mr. 
Lefebvre, stating that he did not wish 
to render the position impossible, was 
induced to acquiesce in the~decisions 
taken in his absence. 

A new council of ministers is being 
held, where fresh modifications of the 
military law may be made. The situa- 
tion is stili strained, 
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tice, 
France and Italy may imagine that 
the 


easily induced or forced to climb down 


choose between Mr. Veniselos and Con- 
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will never tolerate such an injus- 
the Greeks are worn out by their 
recent attainments, and may easily 
submit to rough treatment. Truly, 
the Greeks as they look down upon 
difficult road over which they 
have climbed to achievements, may 
long for a rest for the time being. 
But no nation that has reached the 
tops of national attainment can be 


from the summits and yield them 
to the enemy who was routed but 
yesterday. 

The Greeks have dropped Mr. Ven- 
iselos because they needed rest. But 
they will not drop what they have 
won as readily. They will fight to 
keep what they hold and if the pres- 
ent government cannot lead them suc- 
cessfully, they will recall Mr. Ven- 
iselos to do the job. 

The Allied Council at London, act- 
ing under, the moderating influence 
of Great Britain, has sent a note to 
the Greek people, advising the Greeks 
of the feeling of the Allies about the 
return of Constantine. Fortunately, 
the note was not an ultimatum. It 
did not commit the Allies to a policy 
of unfriendliness if the majority of 
the Greek people should recall Con- 
stantine. , 

It is very unfortunate for Greece 
that her people have made such a poor 
choice when they were called upon to 


stantine. The losers from the choice, 
however, are the Greeks themselves, 
not the Allies. For, so far as the 
Allies are concerned, even Constan- 
tine will:deam it indispensable to vie 
with Mr. Veniselos in the effort of 
convincing them that he is really with 
them. The Greeks are the heavy losere, 
They cannot substitute, in the person 


—jittle and play 


f @ great stake. They 
@ on the side of 
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ue 
““t 


had ceased on 


of Constantine, that unsurpassed ad- 
ministrator who has raised Greece to 
a great Mediterranean power. The only 
loss to the Allies from the change of 
Greek administration will result from 
the internal and external] weakening of 


DE VALERA CASE 


American Officials Think United 
States Is Free From Blame, 
in International Sense, in Pur- 
suing Non-Interference Policy 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—It is seriously doubted in informed 
quarters here if it would serve the 
British Government any useful pur- 
pose to make representations to the 
State Department concerning the ac- 
tivities in the United States of Eamonn 
de Valera, the self-styled “President 


of the Irish Republic,” who has been 
conducting a campaign on behalf of 
Sinn Feiners and against the British 
Government in Ireland. 

While grave doubt exists as to the 
advisability of making an incident out 
of the actions of de Valera and other 
Sinn Fein leaders in this country, it 
was apparent yesterday that the dec- 
laration made on the 
House of Commons by Andrew Bonar 
Law, to the effect that the British 
Government was considering the ques- 
tion of representations, was regarded 
as an important development, and as 
indicating the belief of the govern- 
ment that agitators in the United 
States had contributed in no small 
measure to the difficulties of the Irish 
question. 

This declaration by Mr. Bonar Law, 
in answer to a query from Horatio 
Bottomley, was the first open intima- 
tion that the British Government was 
concerning itself with the Sinn Fein 
agitation in the United States. On the 
other hand, British officials here have 
never concealed their belief that the 


floor of the |. 


international law and practice and 
the comity of nations. It is of course 
up to the British Government to prove 
that the proceeds were --~'*ed to mili- 
tary purposes in Ireland. All that is 
known here is that men like Mr. de 
Valera, who attempted to justify a 
campaign of assassination in Ireland, 
would not hesitate to contribute to that 
campaign. 

There is another point of some con- 
sequence! The circumstances under 
which the loan was floated may wel! 
raise the question as to whether or 
not it involved false pretenses. It is 
apparent that the loan was not alto- 
gether a charity enterprise. Bonds 
secured by the credit of a prospective 
Irish republic were issued and though 
many of the contributors would have 
subscribed without any promise of be- 
ing remunerated, it is a well known 
fact that many who bought the bonds 
did so in the expectation that they 
would be paid. Much of the money has 
been spent, and those who bought 
bonds would have difficulty in getting 
the money refunded if they clamored 
for it. 

Officials of both governments recog- 
nize the difficulties of the situation. 
It was a difficult problem for the State 
Department, and incidents of the Irish 
propaganda campaign were probably 
as much regretted here as they were 
on the other side of the water. It is 
felt now that it would not help mat- 
ters to raise a diplomatic issue with 
the United States over the activities 
of a group of agitators; that the rais- 
ing of such an issue might hurt, rather 
than help friendly relations, which, it 
is asserted, have not been basically 
affected by the Irish campaign. 


Not. ““Expedient’’ to Raise Issue 


It is thought probable here that, on 
further reflection, the British Gov- 
ernment will decide that it is not “ex- 
pedient” to raise an issue or to make 
a protest. The view is taken that the 
raising of a diplomatic incident in 
which the two governments might not 
see the issue alike would in all prob- 


BRITISH PROPOSAL 
FOR IRISH PEACE 


Premier Announces Plan for Irish 
Members of Parliament at 
Westminster to Discuss Situa- 
tion — Suppressing Disorders 


M 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


WESTMINSTER, England (Friday) 
—An earnest of the _ govern- 
ment’s desire for peace with Ireland 
was given by Mr. Lloyd George in the 
House of Commons this afternoon, 
when he announced that the gov- 
ernment proposed that the constitu- 
tionally elected representatives of the 
Irish people should be allowed to meet 
to discuss the new situation. Dail 
Eireann cannot be recognized as a 
body, said the Premier, but only as 
individuals. ‘Those members guilty 
of crimes for which they can be prose- 
cuted will not be allowed to attend. _ 

The government, however, is not to 
abate its intensive campaign against 
disorder, and the Premier stated thaf 
it had been decided to proclaim mar- 
tial law in a eertain area of southern 
Ireland, the locality of which he would 
prefer not to disclose. 


Previous to this announcement Mr. 
Lloyd George stated that, for the last 
few weeks, the government had been 
in touch with certain people with re- 
gard to the situation in Ireland, and, 
as a result of this, the government 
had decided upon the above course. 
He was convinced that the majority 


peace and a permanent settlement. On 


of the Irish people were anxious for 


‘would be proclaimed, all arms and uni- 
forms must be surrendered by a cer- 
tain date within that area. The sur- 
render would have to be made either 
to an officer of the crown or to the 
police, or to the parish priest, pro- 
vided that the priest surrendered them 
immediately afterward to the proper 
officer in the area. The effect of this 
would be that, by a certain date, all 
unauthorized persons with arms would 
be treated as rebels and liable, on con- 
viction, to the extreme penalty. 

As to the meeting of the elected 
Irish representatives, those to whom 
the government was prepared to give 
safe conduct, and members to whom 
protection could not 
given, would be acquainted . before- 
hand. The British Government must 
convince the whole people in Ireland 
that the authority of the law and the 
authority of the Empire was para- 


mount, but, having established asa, | RCA of a residential plebiscite, 


fact, the British House of Commons 
and the British nation were willing to 
parley with the people of Ireland with 


a view to the establishment of peace, | ing the plebiscite rem 


good will and friendship. 

The Premier has replied to Father 
O’F lanagan’s message, stating that the 
government does not lag behind any 


section of the Irish people in its de-_ 
sire that Ireland should enjoy to the. 


full the blessings of peace and pros- 
perity, and is prepared to afford fa- 


cilities for free discussion of the whole | 
situation by duly elected representa- | 
tives of the constituencies in Ireland, | 
The govern-. 
ve cable 


Or any part of Ireland. 
ment adhered absolutely to the funda- 
mental conditions laid down by the 


possibly be) 
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on the Upper Silesian plebiscite, and 
is thrown to the end of March, while. 
according to the Treaty, the tota! allied 
claim must be made known to Ger- 
many by May. During April, tf the 
present arrangement hoids, there mus 
be at Geneva deliberations of the 
Reparations Commission and a mee't- 
ing of the Supreme Council. 

Warsaw deciines to accept the con- 
ditions of the plebiscite laid down 
at London respecting the vote of nor- 
resident natives, to be taken, not in 
Upper Silesia, but at Cologne. The 
Poles protest that they will not be 
free to express their sentiments in- 
a German town. As they equally ob- 
ject to the invasion of 300,000 Ger- 
man voters into Silesia; foreseeing a 
period of terrorism, the French project 
of fixing the plebiscite of non-resident 
natives three weeks later than the 
plebiscite of residents is urged. 

England is against a separate proc- 


which could only serve fo provoke 
discussions about the effect on the 


total vote. The method of conduct- 
ains uncertain. 
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Premier in the House of Commons on | 
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In Reply to Rumored Aggressive 
Policy of Poles, France 
Urges Counsels of Prudence 


_+—~ ee ee 


to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Friday)—aA further 


August 16, and on several subsequent | statement by George Leygues, the 


occasions, to which any political set- 
tlement must conform. 


Premier's Message to Gaiway 


The Premier has sent a similar mes- | 


regretfully convinced that the party 


the other hand, the government was 


which controlled the organization of 
murder and outrage was not yet ready 
for peace on the basis of the unbroken ; 


sage to the Galway County Council, | 
to, which was added that the govern- | 
ment had learnt with satisfaction that } 
the council had submitted its accounts | 
to audit by the Local Government | 
Board, and that the fullest support | 


} 
| Premier, before the parliamentary 


|commission, makes it clear that the 
French Government will not suppor! 
.any bellicose action on the part of 
Poland. One deputy called his at- 
tention to ruméirs that the Polish im- 
perialists are preparing a new offen- 
sive against Ruesia to begin next 


ability encourage Sein Fein in Ireland} unity of the United Kingdom. 


and the professional agitators here. | : 
As a matter of fact, it is coming | Appeal From Galway 


Greece. The Allies, except Italy, need 


a strong Greece to take the place of ‘could be assured to every local au-| SPring. Mr. Leygues replied that if 


i Mr. Veniselos had 
|thority which loyally carries out its’ Poland sought such risks, the resul' 


iad been right in that 


freedom exercized under the law by 
‘the professional Irish agitators and 


his country the great 
h he had played so 

} onate onlookers 
ce would expect that 
ld come out like good 
ke the hand of their 
, humbly admit their 
upon their shoulders, 
him the Premier of 
‘or life. Such a mani- 
leliness may be looked 
‘ge football players. 
pecially in the twenti- 
on other less chival- 
_Mr.. Wilson raised 
acles of international | 
people of America re- | 


Turkey in the Near East. 
small power can so well serve the in- 
terests of England and France in the 
Near East. Turkey, Bulgaria, Serbia, 
and Rumania are inland countries, in- 
accessible to the fleets of Great Britain 
and France. A greater Greece will al- 
ways be at the mercy of those fleets. 
The Greek people are under an illu- 
sion. They believe that Constantine 
can do for them as much as Mr. Veni- 
selos, It will not be long before they 
discover:their mistake and bring their 
great leader back. The Allies, there- 
fore, should be patient. They should 
not dictate terms to the Greeks and 
thus exasperate them. Nothing should 


No other. 


the Sinn Fein leaders has not con- 


tributed to the friendly relations of | 


the two countries or smoothed the 
tremendous task facing the British 
Government 
problem, 


Position of State Department 


On this there is general agreement, 
but it is quite.a different thing when 


‘it comes down to weighing the re- 


eyes fixed upon induce Great Britain and France to) 


ndor attained by him. | 
busied by the war suf-. 
ig them daily, and in. 
yed for a new ad-. 
wu hope which nov- 
renders in the soul of. 
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10} le worked with Mr. 
» 1910. 
ubtful of the result 


demand the revision of the Treaty of 
Sévres at the expense of Greece. 


ish. Even Kemal himself will be em- 


In wonder-|boldened to venture upon the Pan- 
s,| Turanian 
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and the Pan-Mussulman 


arduous paths of | Schemes. 


litic 1 genius. 


They | 


The Greeks should have asked Con- 
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TO Valera. 
yield to the “bandit,” Kemal, will) concerne 


mean to encourage the Arabians in | freland.” 
Syria and in Mesopotamia to resort to! giyjiqual 
the tactics of Kemal in the hope of} dividual at 

driving away the French and the Brit- oo 


' 


sponsibilities-of the State Department 
in the matter. Officials in charge of 
the foreign relations of the United 
States have never countenanced or 
encouraged the Irish agitation. It is 
difficult to establish the 
grounds on which the State Depart- 
ment could interfere with Mr. de 
So far as the department is 
d, there is no 

Mr. de Valera is a mere in- 
having 
more. Authorities 
here do not feel that the United 
its duties in an international sense. 
in its policy of non-interference with 
him. It is assumed that the Depart- 
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in handling the Irish | 


; 
| 


cessful 


precise | 


. |American commission can secure 
the status of an in-|w 


ment of Justice has seen to it that the 


to be generally recognized that these 
agitators have overshot their bolt. 
They are not making converts. They 
are said to be losing the support of 
many prominent men who are sym- 
pathetic toward Irish legitimate as- 
pirations, but who cannot see the suc- 
issue to the tactics of the 


present campaign of assassination 


Mr. Lloyd George mentioned the re-' 
ceipt of an important communication | 
from the Galway County Council,' 
which was entirely Sinn Fein, and had | 
proclaimed its adherence to the Re-| 
publican Party and to the Dail, 
Eireann, urging a discussion of the) 
situation. This resolution, he said,’ 
was the first area of dry land which, 


in Ireland and the violence displayed | had shown itself in the deluge of un- | 
here in’ such intidents as the attack | constitutionalism in that part of the, 


on the British flag at the Union Club} country. 


in New York. 


The Villard Commission 


The Villard commission on Ireland | cil. 


that is now holding hearings here has 


| 


|tried every means of mobilizing pub-| paign of murder. 
lie sentiment, but the public and the! Q’Flanagan’s 


” 'press remain largely 
President of | to the general 
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It was a very welcome sign | 
of the new spirit. 

A similar resolution had been re- 
ceived from the Galway Urban Coun- 
It required great courage to 
condemn, in these resolutions, a cam- 
The Rev. Michael 
the Premier 


messaze, 


indifferent, due! continued, had been repudiated by the) 
realization that no! heads of the organizations, hence the | 
in| government’s twofold policy outlined | 
Washington the truth of the tangled | above. 
skein of the Irish situation, and due 


‘als P . 
| States has transcended its rights or | + Ho to the fart that the personnel Of | were directing the murders had not, 


Men whom the government knew: 


the commission is not such as to con- given any indication that they were! 


vince the fair-minded of its impar-. 


tiality. 


i 


prepared to surrender on the only’ 
terms the country could possibly ac-| 


it is now decided that the British | cept, so, that, side by side with the | 


obligations uncer the law. 

The representative of The Christian | 
Science Monitor was assured in au-| 
thoritative quarters that the commu-| 
nications - received by the Premier | 
from Galway Council and Father | 
O’Flanagan, while welcome, were not. 
considered as more than symptomatic | 
of a change for the better in Lreland. | 
Those in a position to judge the situ- | 
ation in Ireland are of the opinion | 


‘that the elected representatives may | 
not meet for some time, as they will | 


probably claim that, until the debarred | 
members can join them in conference, 
no meeting will take place. : 

If a meeting is held and the proposal . 
is submitted to the Irish Government, | 
the first condition must be that those 
speaking for Ireland can undertake 
to suppress outrages. This ability?’ 
the representatives may feel, would) 


|implicate them in the crimes of their: 


more extreme members, so that the. 
situation, the informant declared, is. 
not without grave difficulties, but at) 
least the government has taken a 
step more than half way toward meet- | 
ing Sinn Fein. 


‘the Ruhr miners, as agreed. 


France was zgiv- 
He did not 
She 


might be disastrous. 
ing counsels of prudence. 
believe Poland was menaced. 
had only to remain tranquil. 

As for the troops of General Wran- 
gel, he denied that any attempt would 
be made to use them. Recognition o* 
him had ceased. The troops were only 
being-nourished temporarily in a char 
itable spirit. Criticism of the coal and 
credits protocol signed by Mr. Mille- 
rand at Spa, is renewed by the Pre- 
mier’s statement that the money paid 
in bonus by France on each ton re- 
ceived from Germany had not gone to 
The Spa 
arrangement is not likely to be re- 
‘newed. 

Mr. Leygues regards the money 
spent by France on the restoration of 
the devastated regions, as provided in 
the budget, as simply an advance on 
behalf of Germany. 


to be driven on |Stantine to abdicate. They were not! jaws of the Unlteds States have not | Government will not facilitate the com- | encouragement the government was | 


‘ains of attainment | thoughtful enough to do it. 


Constan- | 


of a Greater Hel- tine should offer to renounce his rights 


. And looking down to the Greek throne, in order to save | 
eclivities, in the hour | his country from embarrassment and 
Ye triumph, they felt|to relieve the Allies from consider- 
ir ? able anxiety. 
prove such a good patriot. 


ire for rest crept upon | 
ontinued to have Mr. 
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rtions. 


: uder, they would | the 
‘eater achievements | tine 


“exe For. Mr. | to 
ambitious and a tire- | Britain 
der, and his people | jump 


Constantine may not 
But if beth 
and Constan- 
in refusing 


Greek people 
act unwisely 
part with each other, Great 
and France’ should not 
unreasonable conclusions. 


at 


ing hard and continu-| They should let events shape them-| 


|it is difficult to formulate grounds, 


_ conferred honors on him are 
of which the State Department took | and 


nO “act” by this government. 


| Strong Case Might Be Presented | 


been violated by Mr. de V 
his adherents, and it is inti | 
except as an act of comity, on which | 
to interfere with his liberty. 

that states and municipaliti 


The fact refuse to visé them. The decision is 
es have) generally regarded as wholly sound, 
matters jn view of the situation in Ireland, 


ing to Ireland of the subcommittee ap- 


alera and ‘pointed by the Villard commission to 
mated that investigate affairs in Ireland. 


They 


'will secure passports from the depart- 


ment, but the British authorities will 


also in view of the.character of 


giving to those anxious for peace, to 


| insure that this intimidation should be | 
| broken down, it was determined to do. 


, 


' 


ganized. 

The insurgent forces in the south of 
Ireland had now taken to the hills, 
from whence they attacked and am- 


all in its power to break up these ter- | 
/rorists, who were more or less or-| 


FRENCH FINANCE 


Special cable to 


DELEGATES NAMED 


The Christian Science) 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris | 


PARIS, France (Friday)—The gov- | 
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NEW YORK 


ernment has designated delegates to | 


the finance conference of 


Brussels, | 


no cognizance and which constitute | the report made by another American | 


At the same time it is admitted on | 
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HARVESTER CASE 


es 


commission on Ireland not so long ago. | o¢ their own race, who were opposed | 


; 


bushed the police and intimidated men | 


to terrorism. 
These men were dressed either as, 
civilians, or in captured British uni- | 


which is the first step in the fixation | 


‘of the German indemnity. The date 


is, provisionally, December 13, and. 


the French representatives are Mr. 


| They needed rest. selves in Greece, confident that thea) sides that the British ' | | 
i Greek people is always with them.| would have no difficulty Snputeton ror REOPENING URGED | forms. Some outrages had un-)| Seydoux, an official of the Foreign | 
Greece-will soon recover from her ab- la strong case, that would perhaps be | | doubtedly been committed by these! Office on the commercial side, and Mr. . 
erration, and will be a most valuable ’paseq not so much on the legal Sante, | WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | people in British uniforms which had! Cheyson, financial inspector, previ-| 


asset to the great democracies Of! nicalities of the case or the status of | —Reopening of the government’s anti-| been unjustly attributed to the forces; ously a member of the Reparations 
Complaints are being made that the 


* ie 
, fr one of his recent 


_ the press at Nice, 
| the crown. 


ea ndition of his peo-' 
“tired,” he said. That | 
of the unexpected re- 
mt elections in Greece. 
‘and Italian diploma- 
[ the position of great-. 
by the Greek people, 
sinterpret the natural 
‘of the Greks in order 
revision of the Treaty 
for of the bandit Turk, 
‘and his soviet col- 
and Talaat. 
justice could be done. 
at fought on the side 
Or nearly three years 
em as traitors to 
» Allfes now, when Ger- 
dl. The Greek people 


western Europe. 
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Monarch’s Plans 


ee ee 


King Constantine Hopes to Take Com- 
mand of Army at Smyrna | 


‘of a non-existent government is per- 


the Sinn Fein agitators as on the 
ciples of comity and friendship. 


the floating in the United States of a 


Special cable to The Christian Science | haps the most serious act committed | 


Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark (Friday) | 


that the telegram he had re- 
ceived from Athens did not contain. 
a direct call, but left it to him to. 
decide the right moment for his de-| 
parture. He declared that he hoped 
to proceed immediately from Athens 
to Smyrna to take command of the 


de Valera group. Should the British 


the counts specified as militating 
against the friendly relations of the 
two countries. 
Purpose of Loan 

There are several aspecis of the 
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here by the Irish societies and the | #® 


for granted that this will be one of | ™anu ; : 
limited extent, the same is true of} 


prin-| trust suit against the International 


. Harvester Company and judicial pro-! 
From the international s i 
tandpoint | -edings against a number of asso-' 


loan in the name of the Irish republic | ciations having to do with farm im-| 
and secured by the non-exist it | aesiaen 
A ey hepa ' Federal Trade Commission in a special | 


plements are recommended by the 


In the area in which martial law 


next conference at Geneva is dependent | 


' 


report presented yesterday in the Sen- | 


facturers and that to a more 


dealers. 
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The commission says the increase of 
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—During an interview with King Con-| Government, after mature delibera-|7* Per-cent in farm implements from | 
stantine by a special correspondent of | tion, decide to make representations | 1914 to 1918 is in part due to price’ 
| the “Politiken” at Lucerne, the former)|to the State Department, it is taken | understandings or agreements between | 
said 


‘The 
daytime wear. 
to the natural lines of the foot. 
Straight inside line with good- 
looking, medium toe. 
shoe for women who get around 
and get things done. 


PRINCESS PAT 
renowned Walk-Over for 
Built exactly 


It is the 
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the 


One day last week, while 
passing through the Rotunda, 
writer heard a quartet 
singing an old song. 


He stopped and _ listened. 


‘Many others stopped and lis- 


nperament and educa- | tened. 
s by obvious national : 
by strong bonds of at- | 
® Allies and America. | 
ince 1830, in spite of 
1 disappointments on 
ish policies of oc- 
vernments, has in- 


floating of this loan which at the time 
did not attract the merited attention. 
In the first place the loan, as every one 
knew, was intended specifically to | 
overthrow the British Government in|, 
Ireland. It was not intended merely to | 
influence public sentiment in the’ 
United States, and there is no conclu- | 
sive evidence that it was all spent for, 


army. He was a soldier, not a diplo- 
matist, he declared, and his place was 
at the head of his faithful troops. 


Questioned on what he would do, 
should the Allies maintain their hos- 
tile attitude, Constantine said he did 
not believe that this attitude would 
be maintained, and showed the cor- 


And he couldn't help con- 
‘trasting, in his mind, the 
‘musical opportunities of today 
with those of the time when 
the song was written. 
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The Friendly Clow 


] its fate and its fu- 
the allied democracies 
xe. The foreign policy 
led by Mr. Veniselos is 
roduced by him; it has 
policy pursued by al! 
mts since 1830, It has 
t will not change. It 
ed. It is dictated by 
it and the most vital 
k nation. 


lhe 
n, therefore, that the 
iment, or that 
Greek people has ever 
r will be friendly to 
the Allies is. utterly 
n: and propagated 
of Greece with a view 
rich fruits so justly 
h struggles one cen- 
sie ' 
taly will attempt to 
moribund German-. 
es of the allied world 
oil Gr of ‘Smyrna 
rus. and reinstate the 
rule over millions of 
ave found liberty and 
er the folds of the 
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respondent a telegram which he had 
just received from a prominent per- 
son in London, which read: “Do not 
give up hope. 


Athens and the whole world sees, Patriotism of 
your loyalty, then the opposition will and wom 


yield.” 

The telegram further indicated that 
there was strife going on in the in- 
ternationa] financial world of London, 
but for reasons of discretion, Con- 
stantine said he could not state all 
the contents, nor could he give the 
name of the sender, which would cause 
a sensation if known. It was quite 
absurd, added the former King, to 
suppose that he would follow any 
other policy than that of the Entente, 
and he trusted the statesmen of the 
Entente would quickly recognize his 
sincerity. 

Only Greek troops could solve the 
Near Eastern question. In conclusion, 
Constantine said, “many people believe 
that I am returning because my son 
has gone, but, even if he had remained, 
the result of the election would have 
-been the same. He would have ab- 
dicated in my favor, or I would have 
made him abdicate. Charles Jonnart 
expressly declared to Mr. Zaimis in 
1917, that the powers would not objec 


mene moved that 
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to my return after the war.” 
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When you get to the loan was secured by appeals to the 


i 


‘steps to acertain whether or not the 


purposes of propaganda here. Of | 
course, it is recognized that most of 


all classes of Irish men 
en, including the railroad 
laborers. It is entirely probable that 
the British Government has taken 


funds raised, without this government 
raising a hand to protest, were ap- 


plied to securing military equipment 


for and to maintaining the Irish re- | 


publican army which arrayed itseif 
againet the British Crown in Ireland. 
If the proceeds of the loan were ap- 
plied to this purpose, it might be 
rather difficult to differentiate be-. 
tween the floating of it and the using | 
of the United States as a base.~for | 
military operations against the British 
Government, a procedure contrary to 
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a mistake 
is better than 
never to have 


made one. 


The Edison Electric 
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Illuminating Company of Boston 
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CALIFORNIA CLACE FRUITS 


ery Highest Quality 
$1.50 per pound in 1 to 10-pound boxes, 
postage — in United States and Canada, 
packed tin or decorated wooden boxes. 
I. W. CAHEN 
430 Califernia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Getting Things Done 


The modern woman has a pretty busy time of it. 


Style shoes, strictly so, won't 
these busy days. 


foot, with a straight inside 


Walk-Over designers have perfected the outlines. They 
have made it a good-looking shoe with style. The — 
is not too high, nor is it too low. It is just right. It is 
possible to get things done much easier in Princess Pats. 


Uatk . Quer SHgos 


Walk-Over Shoes Are Sold in Leading Cities Throughout the World 


She has taken to the Princess Pat. 
It is a trim shoe of thin lines shaped naturally to the 
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| 
get her around gracefully | 
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line and a medium toe. 
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Kverybody can have good 
music in the home today. If 
not a reproducing piano, a 
player piano. If not a player 
piano, a phonograph. 


There are sizes and styles 
and prices and terms to fit 
every mind and purse. 


Here, in this store alone. 
are more than 90 different 
styles of pianos and player- 
pianos, headed by the cele- 
brated Chickering - Ampico; 
and six of the great phono- 
graphs of America. 


We try to make it easy for 
music-loving homes to have 
good music all the time. 
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80 successful that 
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his rather simple 
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at little house in the 
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He is prepar- 
son to the same 
he himself attended. 
i |} a finishing school 
Im short, Mr. Hun- 
‘OSD , though not 
uiet gentleman. There 
lal about him. 
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future of democracy? 
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is it is something 
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of all stable govern- 
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| man he sticks to 
m into an argument 
1 you he has no use 
. term which he holds 
contempt as the 
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progress is im- 
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you will tnd a surprising array of 


‘mores, their branches flung across the 


some of the carelessness of conse- 
quences possessed by this atmospheric 
disturbance. And this throws me back 
to my first criticism: he will act, but 
| is reluctant to think. 

give him further credit, how- 
ever, he is‘at present laboring to over- 
come this fault. Upon his study table 


periodical magazines of various shades 
of opinion. He is shy of talking about 
his thinking, and before strangers 
will give vent only to safe and ac- 
cepted doctrines, but the leaven is 
working, as we all know. He still in- 
sists that ideas must be “practical;” 
i.e. that they be capable of being put 
immediately into effect with success- 
ful and non-disturbing results, or -he 
will have none of them. This is, how- 
ever, a passing phase. A little more 
reflection will soon show him that 
many ideas are valuable, even if they 
may not be incorporated into a code or 
applied as a system. In short, Mr. 
Hunpercent is growing curious, and 
that will, in time, revolutionize his 
thoughts. 

We must not despair of Mr. Hunper- 
cent because Mr. Hunpercent is the 
modern American Everyman. He needs 
not that we complain of him, but that 
we all take cqunsel among ourselves 
how best to reason with him. Point 
out to him the virtues of his conserv- 
atism and of his optimism, at the 
same time that we show him the de- 
fects of these qualities if held too lit- 
erally. Of late he has come in for 
some abuse that has naturally made 
him impatient. If we want him to be 
what he is capable of being, we must 
not repeat the error of abusing him. 
For down underneath Mr. Hunpercent 
is sound. 


WESTERN FILMS 


Spécially for The Christian Science Monitor 

To the initiate, who are many in 
number, any motion picture play, the 
scene of which is laid west of Chicago, 
Memphis and New Orleans, and east 
of California is a “Western.” Even as 
in the book trade, the novels of Zane 
Grey, of Eugene Manlove Rhodes, of 
Herbert Henry Knibbs and °James 
Oliver Curwood are “Westerns.” The 
“Western” of the films is an institu- 
tion. From it New Yorkere learn how 
to run cattle ranches and the youth of 
Britain gain an exceptionally clear 
and lucid idea of life as it is lived in 
America. 

Ever since the movies began to 
move, the Western has been prevalent, 
but while the remainder of the films 
“have progressed in some wise, Mr. 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, speaking as 
an oracle from New Mexico, gives the 
view of the .cattlemen themselves 
thus: 

“Frontiersmen on frontiers never do 
anything at all resembling as to mo- 
tive, method or result, those things 
which frontiersmen do in films. And 
that is the truth.” 

._In corroboration of this utterance 
is the fact that in films of the west 
there are never, by any chance, any 
cattle visible. The-gentlemanly cow- 
punchers seemingly earn their living: 
wisely and well by tenanting the “vil- 
lage store’ or the “deepo.” West of 
Oklahoma, cow-punching is not con- 
sidered such a _ restful occupation. 
Again, a cowboy is a cowboy on the 
ecreen. In real life, he would be a 
day-horse wrangler, a _  night-horse 
wrangler, driver of the chuck wagon, 
possibly cook, or at any rate have 
some specially fixed orbit of action. 

There is to an ordinary round-up 
per ranch, one foreman, one straw. 
boss, three top hands, and the captain | 
of the day herd, besides ‘the afore- | 
mentioned wranglers, cooks, and so. 


cowboy and nothing else. 


of the theater. 

In cattle land, one rides slowly and | 
sedately save in times of stress. Walk 
and running walk, pace, and jog trot | 
are the gaits of the range, and rack | 
and single foot are little tolerated. | 
Moreover, cow-punching gentlemen of, 
the southwest country come career- 
ing into town (in the pictures) grimy 
from head to foot, with battered hats 
and even more battered clothing. In 
reality, your cow-puncher dresses for 
advent into Magdalena, Socorro or El 
Paso as your New Yorker does for the 
theater. However, both method and 
result are different. The cow-waddy 
dons his best, a new Stetson, per- 
chance, with a floppy brim, a glaring | 
tie, a shirt of wondrous beauty, pos-. 
sibly pink silk with blue anchors, 
possibly chaps, and large roweled 
silver spurs. 

If his cowboys “come on” in such 
style, the average director of motion 
pictures would tear his hair, for 
though truth as usual may be stranger 
than fiction, the movies do not always 
recognize it. 


Outlines 

This is the time of year in New Eng- 
land for sharp contrasts, distinct out- 
lines. In spring and summer objects 
are not clearly defined. They blend into 
each other. They are enveloped in 1 
mellow vagueness of soft green with 
hazy lights and shadows. Now with the 
trees bare, the vines and leaves ehriv- 
eled from walls and fence posts, one 
sees everything in sharp relief. The 
low gray house by the meadow which 
has been hung with ivy and ropes of 
clematis, half hidden by the sweeping 
willow branches, now seems to stand 
erect. One's eye catches the graceful 
line of the roof and.chimneys, clear 
cut in the autumn light. The trees 
themselves are etched against this 
light; the long pointed fir-tops a jag- 
ged edge on the horizon;: the syca- 


sky, each tiny twig a part of the in- 
tricate pattern. Even the meadow 
grasses that once were & blur of flat- 
tened brown Niow seem to separate into 
orange tongues of flame, a fringe of 
color against the sea. Does one spedk 
of bareness and desolation? Look for 


ANDERS ZORN 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


If ever an artist could truthfully 
second Hans Christian Andersen's 
words, written under one of his por- 
traits, “Life itself is the most wonder- 
ful fairly tale,” Anders Zorn was that 
man. 

No one could very well have sprung 
from a humbler home than this world- 
famed Swede; he first saw the light. 
in a cowshed in an out-of-the-way 
Dalecarlian village and his mother 
Was a peasant girl, a real Dalkulla, 
who, for the time being, had een 
relegated to the cowshed owing to a 
visit from a perambulating tailor. 
Anders spent his early years tending 


the sheep and cattle on the hillside | 


and in the forest glens of his pictur- 
esque native province, so rich in his- 
toric memories, dreaming vague, 
ambitious dreams of that great won- 
derful world he by and by was destined 
to know so well. He began early to 
show a strange love for drawing, and 
it is amusing to compare his helpless, 
boyish attempts, many of which are 
still preserved, with the work of that 
consummate virtuoso he became. 

He received some: little help and 
encouragement and one fine day he 
boldly knocked at the door of the 
Royal Academy of Arts in Stockholm, 
telling the professor he managed to 
see that. he vWanted to become a 
painter. 
advised him to go back to his village 
and learn to be a cobbler, for 
would never become a painter. 

“Oh yes, I shall.”’ said_ Zorn. 

He was not only a genius; but he 
was, happily, endowed with an energy 
and a capfidence in himself and his 
powers, which inspired and enabled 
him to undertake tasks which to most 
would have appeared utterly impos- 
sible. After a few years of study in 
the Swedish capital, he set out to con- 
quer the world, and he did conquer it, 
almost at the first attack. He took a 
large studio in London, where he first 
learned etching, having for his teacher 


a visit to Paris, where some of his 
work at once attracted much and flat- 
tering attention; he went to Spain, 
where he was commissioned to portray 
some highborn grandezzas—not a bad 
start for one who only a few years 
previously had been a raw peasant 
lad, following the tinkle of cowbells 
on mountain side and through shady 
groves. 


Wherever Zorn went he was always | 


happy to return to his native village of 
Mora, where the poor peasant girl’s 
son now livéd like a king, himself the 
friend of kings and frequently enter- 
taining royalty. He had built himself 


a magnificent timbered house, “with | 


timber from my own forest,” as he 
would say with pardonable pride, and 
to this home famous people from all 
the corners of the earth mrade many a 
pilgrimage. Zorn possessed his full 
measure of the far-famed Swedish hos- 
pitality, and he would urge his guests 
to stay on, giving them the choice of 
room: “This is the Crown Prince’s, 
that Prince Eugen’s, choose for your- 
self.” His home at Mora was filled 
with art treasures and beautiful an- 
tique furniture and plate, but what he 


showed with special pride were some) 
Shortly at the top of the tree. 


ean golf, im an amateur sense, is bound 
'to acquire tremendous strength; 


modest silver cups he had won with 
his yacht. 
Although Zorn also had a charming 


flat in Stockholm, he was probably | 


never happier than when he, in his old 
well than the amateur. 


golf with the gentleman player is a 
craze that has made him probably the | 


village, could don the national peas- 
ant’s dress and gather round him 
at Yuletide a score or more of his 
peasant relations. He was an affec- 


tionate son and was always proud to. 
on. But in the movies, a cowboy is a/ take his mother about in her peasant | 
Never does dress, both in Mora and in Stockholm. | 
he fall so low as to tend day or night | He dearly loved old Dalecarlian cus- | 
herd, to repair wire would be sacri- | toms, their dances and old-time music, | 
lege, but occasionally he descends to played on old-time instruments, and} Ray had to say about the sharply dif- | 
the labor of riding a horse at a gallop.| once every summer he summoned the ferent climatic conditions in America. | 
At which the indignant cow-puncher | peasant musicians to a kind of musical | However, in the circumstances, they | 


jams on his Stetson, and stalks out | tournament, when he himself distrib- | were immensely pleased with that they | 
| ecomplished. Considering that for six 


uted the prizes. 

Higher up the river, the Dala, 
Sweden's longest and most sunny river, 
Zorn had a picturesque hut, where he 
did some painting, and as_ those 
familiar with Zorn’s art will know, he 
was wont to’depict, both with his brush 
and his needle, motifs from his beloved 
Dalecarlia. He endowed Mora in many 
ways and most lavishly, and his beau- 
tiful statue of Gustovus Vasa orna- 
ments an open place in the village. 
the unveiling of which the King of 
Sweden attended, gathered thousands 
of Dalecarlian men and women from 
far and near, all in their beautiful 
national dresses. 

Zorn was a great friend of King 
Oscar and used to cruise with the King 
on board his yacht, the Drott; he has 
also painted 2s well as etched portraits 
of the King. The King one day, whilst 
sitting to Zorn, asked him whether 
it would disturb him if he read aloud 
some poetry. 

“Not at all,” said Zorn, and the King 
proceeded to read some verses, askinz 
Zorn what he thought of them. 

“TI think they are rot,” Zorn is under- 
stood to have answered (he was very 
outspoken), and when the King a little 
ruefully exclaimed, “But they are my 
own, Zorn,” the artist, nothing daunted, 
said, “How could I know that?” 

Zorn traveled much and paid a num- 
ber of visits to the United States in 


missions. Sargent is probably the 
only painter of the present who can vie 
with Zorn in what may be called inter- 
national portraying. Zorn knew his 
own worth and easily obtained very 
high prices for his work, but he was, 
on the other hand, most generous 
and helpful and a good comrade. 


Bayournoir 


The drowsy air of the summer day 
had filled me with ennui and [I let 
my canoe drift with the current, using 
the paddle only now and then to keep 
her nose pointed down stream or to 
avoid some stump or windfall. Giant 
tulip and cypress, huge blackgum and 
water-oaks rose on either band and 
overhanging the bayou, their tops in- 
teftwined .at times, shutting out the 
sunshine. Now and then a magnolia 
tree hung low o’er the water. 


the outlines and see the beauty es 


underlies all summer's blossoming. 


Balls of molten flame and flashes of 


The professor laughed and. 
upon 


ne. 


‘they would have me believe. 


a talented countryman of his; he paid | returned. They paid eloquent tribute | 


‘to the hospitality offered 


f 
Mving light seemed to gleam among | 


the branched as many. brilliantly col- 
ored birds darted abott or paused for 
a moment and poured forth their hap- | 
piness in a burst of exquisite melody. : 
Gaudy butterflies flitted about among | 
the’ flowers and sailed through the | 
sunlit air, swarms of dragon flies | 
hung vibrant above the stream on 
shimmery outstretched wings. 


THE STATUES IN THE 
MARKET-PLACE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


It is a serious business this provid- 
ing of laughter for a decorous world, 
the great master of French comedy 


Squirrels played in the bushes! once declared. And, in the same way, 


along the water’s edge, now and then | 
scrambling up a tree to scold in in-| 
dignation as a startled deer crashed | 
through the underbrush. Turtles | 
splashed into the water at my ap-. 
proach and a monster alligator that) 
had been basking in the sunshine dis- | 
appeared in a swirl of waters. Great 
masses of water hyacinths floated on) 


the sluggish current and their beau- | 


tiful ‘pale blue flowers filled the air |POPUlar book he thinks he has done’ 


with a fragrance so hauntingly sweet 
and elusive as to beggar description. 


VARDON AND RAY | 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Harry Vardon. and Edward Ray.| 
professional golfers, are back in Eng-| 
land from America. In four months 
they traveled 42,000 miles; they ap- 
peared on about 100 different tourses, 
and, it is estimated, tramped no fewer | 
than 1700 miles in the aqgual playing | 


i 
i 


This they told me When I met them 
their arrival at Liverpool by 
the White Star Liner, Celtic; but they 
were not the jaded, overworked couple | 
As for | 
Ray, the antithesis of Vardon in tem- 
perament, physical make-up and gen- 
eral outlook, the splendid workman 
and not the quiet, artistic golfer his 
companion is—he looked as he hugged 
the handsome cup which he had 
won in the open championship at 
Toledo, like some big schoolboy home 
for his long holiday. It is certain 
that both he and Vardon are already 
looking forward to such another tour 
as that from which they have just 


to them 
wherever they went. They told of the 
enthusiasm and deep love of golf in 
America; they testified to its high 
quality; the giant strides which the 


‘of the game. ‘or a Sabine farm. 
course, the virtues of M@cenas, “‘stay 
of my fortune and my chiefest glory,” 


‘kept getting into your verses, as, cen- 


game has made everywhere; and as 
for Ray he was certain that if the 
American amateurs come to\ England 
next year, as they had every inten- 
tion of doing, they are bound to carry 
off the championship. Vardon was 
not so emphatic in his prediction as 
Ray, but he was in entire agreement 
that the best American amateur was 
in every way equal to the best Eng- 
lish amateur. 

As for R. T. Jones Jr. of Atlanta, 
I was assured that he was altogether 
wonderful, though at present he has 
the failings common to youthfulness; 
he is apt to be impetuous. 

“But,” say Vardon and Ray, “in a 
few years the likeli..ood is that he will 
be the foremost player in the United 
States. Already he hits the ball in a 
way worthy of a professional of the 


dence and the daring of a veteran. Ait 


not 
even the most conscientious profes- 


sional could be more intent on doing’ 
It is not that’ 


keenest golfer in the world; he is 
keen and determined to do well be- 


cause, in golf, as in every other ac-: 


tivity, it is his nature to be keen 
and so gain high proficiency.’’ 
There was much that Vardon and 


weeks, except for two nights, they slept 
in trains, and in order to engage in 
one match they traveled 1000 miles, 
they .confessed that they were sur- 
prised that they had done so well— 
25 matches lost out of 95. The largest 
<rowd they appeared before was at 
Belmont, Massachusetts, where they 
played Francis Ouimet, for whom 
golfers in England have high regard. 
and J. P. Guilford. There were 7000 
‘spectators, and a line of motor cars 
stretched nearly three miles down the 
road. 

Vardon and Ray saw and played 
against practically all the leading 
American professionals, and both are 
quite decided that W. C. Hagen, be- 
|cause of the immense variety. of shots 
| at his command, is the best. They say 
of J. M. Barnes that although he is un- 
doubtedly a fine plaver he has a ten- 
dency to hit the ball low; and those 
skimming shots, not infrequently, end 


order to execute highly flattering com- | 
hess in normal conditions. 


‘hit the ball as_hard as ever I hit a ball 
‘in my life. 


the highest bunkers and loses itself 
in the sand. 

Vardon offered an explanation of his 
surprising collapse in the champion- 
ship at Toledo. It is this: with one 
round to go he held a lead of four 
strokes and he counted the winning 
of the cup as a certainty. At the next 
seven holes the River Inverness, which 
intersects the course, has to be crossed 
five times—not a very difficult busi- 


“But when I came to tee up at the 
twelfth hole,” said Vardon, “suddenly, 
and without the slightest warning, a 
whirlwind and tempestuous rain swept 
the links for 20 minutes. My position 
at the seventeenth hole had become so 
critical that although I knew it was 
pretty nearly impossible to carry the ' 
river in such a hurricane in two shots, 
I determined to chance everything. I 


You can imagine my joy 
when I saw it had carried the water: 
and my mortification when I saw it 
Strike the top of the far bank 
and roll back into the _ river! 
Then I knew that the champion- 
ship was not to be mine. Still, I 
would not complain. Like Ray I have 
had a wonderful time; I have brought 
back with me a gorgeous putter which 
I discovered in my brother Tom’s shop 


the English-speaking publishers al! 


over the world are finding it a serious 


business, this printing of books for a 
world that does not read. Think of 
the predicament! There are one hun- 
dred and ten million of bodies in the 


| United States alone, and if a publisher, 


sells one hundred thousand copies of a 


well. Thus is Augustine Birrell justi- 
fied, across the Atlantic, of his demand 
to be informed, What, in the name of 
Bodley, the public has to do with 
literature? 


In the old days it was different. No 


‘one talked about “the reading public.” 


There simply was not one. In Rome 


the public was interested in free | 
bread in the baker's shops, and free ' 


blood in the circus. If a man wrote a 


|book he took the manuscript round to! 
some Mezcenas, and found for a re-' 


ward an orchard, a cask of Falerian, 
After that, of 


turies afterward, Kirge Charles’ head 
would siray into Mr. Dick’s memorial: 
it simply could not be avoided, that 
was ail. The flight of the centuries 
made little difference. In the days 
oi Mr. Pope of Twickenham you 
just wandered round pestering your 
friends to put down their rames for 
your new boox. It will be seen that 
the gulf between Mecenas and Lord 
Halifax was not an alarming one. It 
might have been bridged with a 
goose’s quill. . Meantime the book- 
seller who was a publisher had opened 
his shop. John Nutt had printed “A 
Tale of a Tub,” for Jonathan Swift. 
at his press near Stationer’s Hall, and 
Bernard Lintot “The Beggar’s Opera,” 
at his shop, “between the Temple 
Gates, Fleet Street.” 

The publisher, in short, 


was in- 


Stalled in the seats of the mighty, to 


from habitual Barabbasism. Nor, for 
that matter, was the gentleman for 
'whom Lavengro furbished up the New- 
gate Callender typical of his tribe. 

| The type is, probably, the verf re- 
verse. Years ago there presided over 
the destinies of a famous London 
firm, a father and son who were the 
very anitheses of Barabbas. Generous 
in every way to the young writer, 
always full of encouragement, keenly 
sympathetic. Thus they built up their 
business, and grappled their trib- 
‘utors to The House. Sitting 
fire in the publishing parlor, with a 
book on his knee, and a long paper 
knife in his hand, the senior partner 
would pour out his memories of men 
and books, driving home every point 
with some wise application to the 
problem of the moment. One thing 


highest degree; and he has the confi- | 


the moment, Charles Evans Jr. is the) 
best amateur in America; but it will 
be strange if Mr. Jones is not very) 
Ameri- | 


disastrously—-the ball will not carry ‘ 


become at once a blessing to the self- 


‘respect of the author and the object! 


\of his deepest suspicion, a suspicion 
_to be burned into the memory of the 
world in the vitriolic saying of a 
‘famous writer, “Now Barabbas was 
a publisher.” Nothing,’ of course, 
could well be more unfair. The pub- 
lisher wants his pound of flesh, but 
so does the writer. In the opinion of 
many writers, the publisher should 
take all the risks like the tradesman 
‘that he is, and be largely satisfied with 
'the honor of becoming a commercial 
| Meecenas. There have been pub- 
'lishers, no doubt, who have not been 
all that they might from any point of 
view, but that is-a yery different thing 


,alone seemed to disturb him, and that 
‘only half humorously. It was the fact 
‘that the indifferent books so often 
'paid for the good. “I have just had 
‘my balancé sheet for the last year,” 


bine would say, “and it is the same old 


‘story: the trash pays for the good. 
It is the sh we live upon. But, 


the | 


~ THE MAGIC FLUTE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

My host on Boar's Hill asked us to 
go down after dinner to a concert at 
a Village that nestied in a valley some 
thres miies away. I was reluctant 
‘but be overrode my objections and we 
iset out in the crisp spring starlight. 
the lights of Oxford twinkling clear 
‘below us. 

Our way lay along short-cuts and 
brought us direct to the village schoo! 
of the hamlet. The sc lhouse was 
a small structure fill long fore 
the appointed hour of the entertain- 
ment. Some dozen or so of the gentry 
lsat in front, village folk to the num- 
ber of about a hundred filled the rest 
of the seats. Children perched on the 
window sills. The main feature of the 
program was a lecture by a popular 
novelist: he declaimed vehemently 
against Bolshevism, much to the mys- 
tification of his simple audience. He 
was followed by a military man who 
had soldiered in Palestine, and assisted 


‘after all, it is a good use for the trash, 
‘and so we must be patient with the 
twaddlers.” It is very much the same 
today. 
magazine and the sensational novel: 
iit has no concord with Bodley. A 
Charles Lamb hurrying home with a 
zreat folio, purchased out of his lean 
annuities, thrust under his — all 
haste an: anticipation, is as rare now 


as then. 


| Iteis the public that is the real cul- 
prit, the Brobdingnagian public, whose. 
critical acumen rarelf carries it be- | 


yond a knowledge of what it likes, and 
which, like Touchstone’s knight, likes 
mustard with its pancakes. Mr. Wal- 
pole has been telling a story of a 
friend of his who shook his head 
glumly at eight shillings for a novel, 
and then cheerfully announced that he 
was going to spend ten pounds that 
evening in taking his family to the 
theater. Here you have a truly Micaw- 
berian view of financial proportion, 
but a view quite common in Brob- 
dingnag. Not ha Brobdingnag is 
always wrong. robdingnag is often 
very severely tried by gentlemen as- 
sured that they are Shakespeare’ and 
Miltons when they are only Pyes and 
Cottles. Despised Brobdingnag is often 
surprisingly right, both in its likes and 
dislikes. 

What then is to be done about the 
matter, since every one is writing to 
the papers, in London and New York, 
upon i sudject. Probably nothing. 
Brobdingnag is educating itself, with 
immense deliberation, but none the 
less educating itself. And meantime 
its Lilliputian servants, the author 
and the publisher, had better take 
Mr. Asquith’s advice, given in quite 
other circumstances, and wait and see. 
It is as Euripides said long ago, 


| 


“Ai d& odgxes at xeval MoEevav 
ayakuat’ ayoods éoi.”’ 
“Bodies which have no minds are like 
the statues in the market-place.”’ 


The public grabs the cheap. 


now by a battered magic lantern, dis- 
(coursed a length of dull expertences. 
| There seemed some hope in the next 
item, solos-on the flute. The per- 
former was a picturesque man bear- 
ing a name famois in English history 
and literature. He prefaced his per- 
formance with a short dissertation on 
the flute, mentioning that the instru- 
ment he would presently perform on 
had once belonged to Frederick the 
Great, and that it was an ivory in- 
strument of much more limited range 
but greater sweetness of tone than 
ithe modern concert flute. Having con- 
cluded his remarks he requested that 
; the hall be darkened. 

| Starting with a courtly minuet by 
'Gluck, he wandered on to Mozari. 
Soon the music, a thin silver thread 
| of melody.in the darkness, had pro- 
'duced a hush of entranced delight on 
_the audience. As a primitive instru- 
ment, as old as the pipes of Pan, the 
‘flute awoke primitive emotions; it 
| Sang the dawn of time, conjured up 
Arcadian visions of a golden age, of 
_ the joy of life beneath cloudless skies. 
‘Not the slightest sound interfered 
| with the melody but the rustling of 
'the trees at the open windows. The 
_ effect was one of nameless mystery. 
‘the atmosphere of legendary music 
from Pan to the Pied Piper and Paga- 
‘nini in our own time; Mozart was 
|replaced by old English country 
‘dances, bright vignettes of mirth and 
|junketing on the village green in 
'Merrie England. Young feet in the 
body of the hall beat quietly to the 
lilt of the artless airs; the Ifmvita- 
tion to dance was irresistible but 
suddenly. the music stopped, the 
lights were turned up in silence. We 
| forgot awhile to applaud. We looked 
‘at one another a little bewildered 
‘and somewhat shamefaced at being 
So trapped. By the time we had com- 
pletely recovered self-possession the 
flutist had departed and the prosaic 
throbbing of the engine of his car 
could be heard outside. 
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\ f I.very woman loves beautiful jewels. 
| |e gleaming gems has a hue which always attracts. 
Diamonds more than any other stone, are what every 
woman dreams of possessing. 
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Liamonds 


Through all the many centuries since diamonds were 
discovered, they have maintained their pre-eminence 
undisturbed by the fluctuations of fashions and fads. 
I‘or this reason they are excellent investments as well 


possessions. 


A Holiday gift of diamonds gladdens the hearts of 
most women more than any other gifts of equal value. 
This year we wish particularly to call your attention to 
the beautiful stones which we have mounted in a wide 
variety of rings, pins and bracelets. 


We are rounding out our one hundred and twenty- 
first year as gem merchants: During all this time we 
have endeavored to offer only the finest diamonds at 
prices commensurate with their size, color and cutting. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1/800 


Gold, Silver, and Jewelry—M akers of Original Gifts 
147 Tremont Street 


Boston, 
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packers: Morris & Co., Wilson & Co., 
Armour & Co., Swift & Co., and the 
Cudahy Packing Company. 

Twenty-eight anti-trust cases are 
pending in the courts. . 


NEEDLE TRADES 


in the indictment of the following 


FORM ALLIANCE 


Federation Represents 395,000 
Workers in Several Unions 
Throughout the United States 


A ON 


istian Science Monitor 
n News Office 


ing t of Columbia 
) 1 the annual reports 
ive departments, that 

il is brief. He 
enactment of legisla- 
e the arrest and re- 
18 indicted for crime, 
2. itt of other recom- 
» rectifying defective 
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“ Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York -——- What may 
prove to be a potent force against any 
attempt by the employers to break 
down the improved conditions which 
the workers, by unionizing, have been 


able to obtain in what formerly were 
known as sweatshop industries, wag, 
organized on Thursday when the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Makers, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers s 
a ’ America, the International Fur Work- 
Torrent’ cance |6Ts Union, the Journeyman Tailors 
ng the year, including Union and the United Cloth Hat and 
Titer the Prohibition Cap Makers of North America, formed 
e ‘the Needle Trades Alliance of America. 
_ e| The alliance represents 395,000 
vil Te as07 criminal | workers throughout the country, and 
mmetced under the! its organization just now is taken as 
tion Act, and 92 civil | Significant in connection with the con- 
al cases terminated in | troversy between the employers and 
Of these cases the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
t This is the first time-the needle-work- 
ing trades have been joined in one 
body. The officers are: Benjamin 
Schlesinger, president of the Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, chairman; 
Thomas Sweeney, general secretary of 
the journeyman tailors, vice-chairman; 
Max Zuckerman, secretary of the hat 
and cap makers, secretary. 
The organizations preserve their 
autofiomy. The merger does not in- 
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»wed by that of the 
and of other officials 


| convictions and bu 
s: 655 were discontin- 
| on demurrer, etc.; 
re d from fines and 
ese criminal cases and 
gments in civil cases. 
o the above a great 
ts were brought under 
e laws, which indict- 
ined counts under the 

law. The above 


TIME REDUCED IN 
~ IMMIGRATION BILL 


| | 
Restriction Measure. Would Be 
Operative Only for 14 Months 
as Amended — Philippines 
Exempted From Provisions 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its.Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The time for the operation of the 
proposed immigration restriction bill 
now pending in the House, was reduced 
from two years to 14 months by amend- 
ment in the House yesterday. Efforts 
were made to reduce it to six months 
and the time finally accepted was a 
compromise between the proponents 
of the bill and the opponents. It was 
held by Albert Johnson (R.), Repre- 


man of the Immigration Committee, 
and other majority members, that the 
bill is not really an exclusion act but 
a temporary suspension measure to 
afford time for the entire subject to be 
taken up for study and the working 
out of a better permanent system of 
immigration and naturalization. 

The argument for this temporary 
measure was based largely on the 
assumption of an increasing amount of 
unemployment in the country. 

“Every immigrant is an additional 
unemployed person,” said John C., 
Kleczka (R.), Representative from 
Wisconsin, speaking for the bill. 
“Selfish interests want cheap labor,” 
he asserted, “and some of this cheap 
labor has been found to be very ex- 
pensive within the last few years.” 


Self-Protection Urged 


clude the United Garment Workers, 

an American Federation of Labor 

‘union which broke with the Amalga- 

‘mated, not a federation body. The 
ladies’ garment workers belong to the 
federation. Membership in the federa- 

tion fs not affected by the alliance. 

John Golden, president of the United 

Textile Workers of America, said on 

Thusrday that he would not discuss the 

Boston report of a 22% per cent wage 

‘reduction in textile mills until he had | 

‘received the word officially. 

| The International Ladies Garment 

Workers Urion has rejeeted a.30 per 

cent decrease proposed by the Allied 

Lace. and Embroidery Manufacturers. 

'The International Association of Gar- 

ment Manufacturers met here on 

Thursday. 

_ The alliance has pledged support to) 

Ss the Amalgamated Garment Workers in | 
secutions under the their present controversy with the 
must be brought within employers, and charges those employ- 
daw now stands. This'ers with “trying to throw industry 
a period, and unques- | hack to the old sweatshop system.” 

S defeated justice in) Word is received that the Chicago | 
S Mr. Palmer, who rec- | employers will not follow the example | 
he period of limitation | of those in Boston and New York, and | 

iree years. /break with the union. | 


t only cases brought 


} prohibition act. 


General opens his re- 

of recommenda- 
Which have been made 
rs apd are now re- 
lmer advises a provi- 
ederal indictment run 
‘the country; legisla- 
e settlement of certain 
vessels under govern- 
rit y the war; permis- 
by the government to 
customs appeals; the 
<ruptcy referees on a 
of a fee basis of com- 
‘a general increase in 
Inited States*attorneys 


ape The employers |- 
“Teport attention was /|here call the alliance an unlawful at- 
tat need for a statute|tempt to impose burdensome condi- 
individual who de- tions upon them and the public. The 
n to defraud thelalliance approves the amalgamated’s | 
m any manner or for|claim that the unions must fight to 
ction 37 of the Federal preserve the impartial chairman sys- | 
shes two or more per-'tem, so that the employers’ rule over 
pire to defraud the/conditions within the industry shall 
‘any manner or for not be wholly autocratic. . 
nd the attorney-general | pee Be | 


Submits this matter for HOU 


SING PLAN | 
FOR PALESTINE. 


American Methods to Be Used in 
Construction of Homes by 
, 2200 officers and sea- | 


the closing of the in- 
§ it appears, says Mr. 
a Were 250,000 in-| 
Ww arrests under presi- 


In answer to the objection made 
against closing the ports of America to 
aliens because it had always been the 


asylum for the unhappy and the op-j| 
pressed of the earth, the reply was'! 
made that self-protection was the first | 
law to be considered in a country and | 


that the time had come for the United 
States to protect herself against an 
influx of the idle, inefficient and unde- 
sirable. ' 


Another reason urged for the pas-_ 


ation measures, 


said, there was a great need of Euro- 
pean immigration ta offset the Japa- 
nese. : | 

One of the most enthusiastic de- 
fenders of the bill was Harold Knut- 
son (R.), Representative from Minne- 
sota, who declared that foreign gov- 
ernments “are financing the move- 
ment of radicals from several coun- 
tries in Europe to the United States.” 

“Spain is a seething mass of anar- 
chy,” he declared, “and its government 
is dumping it on the United States. 
We have more now than we know what 
to do with. We ought to deport 
them.’”’ He added that if tonnage were 
available, from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 
Europeans would migrate to America 
within a year. 

It is hoped to reach a vote in the 
House today. 

Conference on Immigration Plans 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Na- 
tional Committee for Constructive Im- 
migration Legislation, which has just 


iheld a conference on immigration re- 
sentative from Washington, and chair- striction, was formed largely through 


his own efforts, after he returned from 
missionary work in Japan, according 
to the Rev. Sidney L. Gulick. At the 
conference the Rev. William Carter 
raised the question whether the meet- 
ing had been called, not to discuss im- 
migration as a whole, but to lay undue 
emphasis og Dr. Gulick’s plan for an 
immigration commission, regarded by 
some as favoring the Japanese. Dr. 
Gulick insisted that his plan would 
give all would-be immigrants a square 
deal. Dr. Carter held that there was 
much Japanese propaganda in this 
country and that both the Asiatic and 
the African were unassimilable with 
Americans. 

Appeals were made for strict stand- 
ards of alien admission, Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise urging brotherly Americaniz- 
and Benjamin F. 
Welty (D.), from Ohio, urging his 
own immigration bill. 


DEMURRER FILED 
BY ARMOUR & CO. 


Arguments to Be Heard in United 
States District Court — Fif- 
teen Reasons Are Alleged 


Sage of the bill was that the ports! Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


where the aliens enter, notably New | 


York, were congested, the immigration 
officials were unable to handle the 
business, and conditions were thor- 
oughly ansatisfactory. Isaac Seige] 
(R.), Representative from New York, 
who presented the minority report, 


said that could be remedied at once 


by abolishing the commissioner of im- 


migration and substituting an assistant 


Secretary of Labor, who could act on 
his own authority and thus do away 
with the delay due to appeals to Wash- 
ington. It was also asserted by those 
opposing the bill that present unem- 
ployment was not due to the fact that 
there was a surplus of workers, but to 
economic causes which might be cor- 
rected within a few months, and that 
by that time there might bea great de- 
mand for the kind of labor that immi- 
gration would supply. 


Little Notice Given 


Moreover, it was contended that it 
was unfair to give so little notice 
to intending immigrants, who in many 
cases had sold all that they had and 
made their arrangements to come to 
America, and would be placed in a 


most uncomfortable position if they | 


had to go back to their homes, in some 
cases being subjected to persecution 
because of their attempt to leave. The 


60 days allowed ty take care of those | 
| who have already started is said to be| 


from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Armour & 
Co., J. Ogden Armour, president, and 
Other officers of the corporation, 
have filed a demurrer to the indict- 
ment presented against them by the 
grand jury last October. This demur- 
rer is to the whole indictment and 
also to each count separately, upon 
15 alleged reasons. Argument is set 
for Monday in the United States Dis- 
trict Court before Judge Augustus N. 
Hand. Should Judge Hand rule out 
the demurrer and sustain the govern- 
ment in its charges the packers will 


have to plead their case before a judge | 
Should the demurrer be 


and jury. 
sustained, the whole case against the 
corporation would be thrown out. 
Lester S. Kafer, special Assistant 
Attorney-General, will prosecute the 
case for the government. 

The demurrer states that the acts 
charged in the indictment do not con- 
stitute a crime, and that the act of 
Congress upon which the indictment is 
founded (the Lever act), “in so far as 


it purports to create a criminal of-' 


fense ‘to make any unjust or unreas- 
onable rate or charge in handling or 
dealing in or with any necessaries,’ 
is void for uncertainty.” 

The demurrer charges that the 
words “rate or charge’ used in the 
act do not embrace the price charged 
upon a sale of a commodity, also that 


OPPORTUNITIES. FOR 


TRADE IN FAR EAST 


Need of Fue Geentiie in 
Siberia Urged—Japan’s Policy 
Criticized — Possibilities of 


China Consortium Outlined 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor ; 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The busi- 
ness men of the United States must 
never rest content until in Siberia the 
door of opportunity is surely kept 
open, so as to give free and equal trade 
opportunity to America and to all 
other nations. So declared John F. 
Stevens, the American railway engi- | 


neer, who headed the railway commis- | 
sion which did good work in Siberia 
and also along the Chinese Eaetern | 
railway. Mr. Stevens made the declar- | 
ation at Mukden some time ago to' 
Thomas W. Lamont, who repeated it 
before the Academy of Political 
Science this week. It was regarded 
as significant in view of reports of 
the activities of Japan in Siberia, par- 
ticularly the recent report that Japan 
has taken over the mineral rights in 
Sakhalin. ' 

Of the international consortium, Mr. 
Lamont said it was for China to say 
whether she welcomés such aid. 

“If she fails to do so,” he continued, 
“we shall have discharged our duty. | 
Despite much misrepresentation as to! 
the purposes of the consortium (mis- 
representation carried on throughout | 


China) I am confident that the final | 
expression of the Chinese people will 
be the same as it was made to me. 
when I was there, and that it will 
ardently welcome the cooperation of 
the international groups forming the 
consortium. 
- “If the consortium finally functions 
we shall see in the Far East the prin- 
‘ciple of international cooperation sub- 
'Stituted for that of international com-' 
petition. There will no longer be that | 
international race for privilege and 
concession which resulted in setting 
up the baneful spheres of influence in 
China, but there will be a getting to- 
together upon the part of the repre-'! 
sentatives of the four nations in help-! 
ing China. 
“Is if too much to hope that in that | 
vast region of the Far East we shall | 
see a little league of nations working | 
together to maintain the peace there, | 
and in this way contribute so much} 
to the maintenance of peace in the 
whole world? | 
“Is it too much to hope that the 
American people, whom the Chinese 
_people look to so ardently for coun- 
sel, friendship and for help, shall; 
respond and shall, in the years to 
come, show a strong and helpful in- 
| fluence in the solution of the Far East 
problem?” ° 
Mr. Lamont pojnted out that Japan | 
wanted to become a strong industrial 
nation exporting manufactures, and to | 
attain that end she desired American | 
capital, materials and cooperation. ? 
Siberia’s opportunities for trade should | 
not be overlooked. 


i 


/exemption and government aid through 


‘ing shortage of the United States. 


mestic appurtenances. There was no 
reason why America’s portion of 
China’s trade should not be doubied 
or trebled. | 

“Despite a central government lack-' 
ing in organization and strength,” 
said Mr. Lamont, “the Chinese are 
marchirg dcaily to greater ‘steadiness, 
orderliness and prosperity. They-have 
enormous dynamic force.» When we 


consider how, until nine years ago,). 


they were ruled under an absolute 
monarchy, how archaic was their gov- 
ernment, then we must be amazed, 
not because their present government 
is imperfect, but because the new re- 
public has advanced so far in stability 
and administration.” i | 
China’s chief material handicap was 
lack of communications, which was 
considerably responsible for the pres-' 
ent food shortage. There was no way) 
of transporting grain swiftly and in’ 


'quantity to the regions of failing 


crops. Lack of forests, resulting in| 
alternating freshets and droughts, 
also contributed to the shortage as <lid | 
lack of proper irrigation. More than | 
any other country China needed re- 
forestation. 
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TAX EXEMPTION 
PLAN FOR HOUSING 


National Association in Confer- 
ence Discusses FPracticable 
Aids in Solving Problems 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BRIDGEPORT, Connecticut — Tax 


loans were advocated before the an- 
nual conference here of the National 
Housing Association as the two most 
practicable aids in solving the hous- 


Federal subsidy of home building 
and the entrance of the government 
into competition with private enter- 
prise were opposed both on the ground 
that it would be an unwise and in- 
volving governmental policy, and that 
it would be contrary to sound eco- 
nomics. 

Speaking in opposition to govern- 
ment building, Lawrence Veiller, sec- 
retary of the association, described 
the task England has committed her- 
self to in planning to construct homes 
which will, he said, be sold or rented 
to the public at less than cost and 
cause a loss of $100,000,000 a year for 
60 years. He suggested that mortgage 
tax-exemption is one of the best rem- 
edies but asserted that federal sub- 
sidy is an unsafe peace-time expedi- 
ent. The idea of tax exemptions was 
indorsed by other speakers, and it was 
urged that the amount of building 
loans be increased. ' 

In tle discussion on the question of 
what may be considered a fair rental 
it was declared that the housing 
shortage is not due entirely to the war, 
but is merely a result of the accen- 
tuated problem of landowner and ten- 


ant. A gross return of 13 or 14 per 

cent was asserted to be the minimum 

economic return from property. 
Harold G. Aron, a New York attor-: 


BETTER FREIGHT _ 


SERVICE CLAIMED 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Replying to Senate Resolu- 
tion, Refers to Report 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~—-The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which was called upon by a 
Senate resolution to furnish informa- 
tion which would show why freigh« 
congestion exists, and whateis being 
done about it, issued a statement yet- 
terday in which it asserted that the 
whole subject had been fully covered 
in the commission's annual repor'. 
The resolution was adopted last May. 
In the report, the commission told 
what had already been accomplished 
toward improving car service—listing 
the various service orders and ex- 
plaining the operation of the unified 
control over car service thus made 
possible—and continued, discussing 

certain specific points, as follows: 

“Repeated and insistent demands 
have been made upon us that we pro- 
hibit the exportation of coal, espe- 
cially to European countries. Noth- 
ing has been found in the law which 
authorizes such action upon our part. 

“The foregoing is a review of the 
formal steps taken for the relief of 
the emergency. It was upon us and 
had to be met. We met it by such 
means as were available or could be 
improvised from day to day. 

“But to the extent that emergency in 
the fuel situation can be traced to the 
failure of dealers or consumers in 
regions remote from their sources of 
supply to purchase or make firm con- 
tracts for that supply in season, it is 
to be hoped that timely and effective 
action will be taken to prevent recur- 
rence. They can hardly expect that 
our regulatory powers, which have to 
do with transportation rather than 
with distribution of commodities, 
should be relied upon to relieve them 
from the consequences of their own 
inertia, to the inconvenience or detri- 
ment of other regions and derange- 
ment of the orderly movement of zen- 
eral traffic. 

“In addition to the activities above 
outlined, continuous efforts have been 
made to bring about improvement in 
operating efficiency.” 
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COMMISSIONER OF AIR 
NAVIGATION FAVORED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Offlee 

WASHINGTON, Dietrict of Columbia 
—-In submitting its sixth annual re- 
port, the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics presented the ‘follow- 
ing specific recommendations to Con- 
gress: 

“First, that legislation be enacted 
providing for federal regulation of 
commercial air navigation; Jicensing 
of pilots, aircraft, landing fields, etc. 
The committee believes that for the 
‘executive administration of these new 


/ hey, in discussing laws affecting hous- | duties of government there should be 


“At present Siberia is under the ing, declared that “no state, or city or| established in the Department of Com- 
Soviet Government,” said Mr. Lamont,‘ any other governmental agency, has; merce a Bureau of Aeronautics in 


“but sovietism there is not of the Red | 
type that it has been in Moscow; it is, 
a sober, rather restrained movement. | 
Today it would appear 
possible for Americans to trade safely | 
in Siberia.” 

The Stevens message, he said, had’ 
_included a description of exportable | 
products available in Siberia on a large | 


under our public policy a right to dic- | 
tate or fix rent. The limit of govern-| 
mental function is to prevent the use 


der our usury laws. Tenants must} 
learn that letting of private property | 
is not a public utility, is not subject to 
government rent fixing and that the 
landlord has a right to fix his own 


charge of a commissioner of air navi- 


gation. 
“Second, that the Congress authorize 


perfectly | of foul means, as it has long done un-;an American airship competition in 


order to stimulate private endeavor in 
the development .of new and improved 
designs of aircraft. 

“Third, that adequate appropriations 
be made for the military and naval air 


scale; “in order to produce these com- | rents, to get, if he can, what he thinks, | services. 


modities, the very things she requires | 
are made in America, 
machinery, mowers, reapers, tractors.” 

In China the United States had the 
opportunity to do business not with 


harvesting; else thinks, is a fair rental, provided 
| he does so by fair and just means.” 


and not what the state or anybody 
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HIGHER RATES ASKED | 


“Fourth, that the control of naval 
activities in aeronautics be centralized 
under a naval bureau of aeronautics 
in charge of-a director of naval 
aviation. | 


‘$5,000,000 Corporation | whe | 
2 merchant marine! — entirely inadequate to permit those! 


interned; 480,000 | Special to The Christian Science Monitor | who had planned to leave to readjust | 
>; Walerfront areas | from its Eastern News Office _their plans. Efforts to get this time | 
= of Columbia barred) NEW YORK. New York—The forma-;| @Xtended failed. This 60 days is part) charge for the commodity mentioned. 
Mien enemies allowed tion of a $5,000,000 corporation to fin- of the 14 months finally decided upon, The demurrer further declares that 
ier prohibited areas ance Near East commercial develop-| /¢4ving 12 months for the direct ap-| the indictment fails to show that the 
permit; no alien enemy ment was announced recently by the plication of the law. | President had issued orders neces- 
th the prosecution of American representatives of the organ-|  /t was stated yesterday that the! sary to carry out the provisions of the 
er emy destruction of |jzation, Rabbi Aaron Teitelbaum and | Italian Government had asked for a | act, or defined “a just and reasonable | equipment, She would need cotton,! ing an increase of 30 per cent, or about | facilities necessary for its prosecu- 
mH the bounds of the|Gregory B. Stolberg. The corporation, Period of six months to take care of | rate or charge in handling or dealing | mill and mining machinery, and do-! $1,200,000 a year, in revenues. tion.” 

uring the war; no sig- in any necessaries.” It is also argued | ——— 


the 57,000,000 people of Japan or .the 
13,000,000 of Siberia, but with 400.,- 
000,000. No region called more 
strongly for American products. The 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | “Fifth, that the air mail service of 
from its Pacific Coast News Office ithe Post Office Department be further 
PORTLAND, Oregon—Asserting that | extended and developed. 

it is making po profit, the Pacific Tele-| “Sixth, that the Congress approve 

inception of China’s railway system /| phone and Telegraph Company has ap-;the program of scientific research in 

must not be long delayed. For this| plied for higher rates to yield 8 per | aeronautics formulated by the com- 

China would need American steel and ‘cent on investment in properties, mean-| mittee and provide for the enlarged 


the indictment fails to allege or to 
show what was or is a reasonable 
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uw known as the American-Palestine Pro- | the Italians who had planned to emi-| 
on transmitted to the | moting and Financing Company, con- | 
United States; no in-|templates as its first step the building | 
mu to alien enemy ac-|of homes to relieve the ‘emendous| 
location of industry | housing shortage in Palestine and else-. 
scriminate internment; | where in the Orient, it was said by Mr. 
iterference with the ac-| Stolberg, who was interviewed by a 
ceful noncombatants;!representative of The Christian 
mance of civil liberty | Science Monitor. | 
“Severe as is the housing shortage 
. throughout the world, it is doubtful 
intelligence division a|jf anywhere the conditions approxi- 
fem, numbering over!mate those of Palestine, where thou- 
ving detailed data not | sands are literally without a roof over 
ividual agitators con-/|their heads,” he said. “They are not, | 
® ultraradical move-| however, without money, and the! 
Ipon organizations, a8-| financing of building operations, 
eties, publications, and through installment payments and 
ms existing in certain | other methods, is entirely feasible. 
; Card index makes it “It is the plan of our corporation to 
mine and ascertain in| build, from uniform plans, a great 
| the numerous ramifi-| number of concrete and stucco houses, 
fiduals connected with exporting the needed machinery and 
“movement and their) building materials. Jt will be possible | 
® United States. It is|to build in this manner at a cost fully | 
it a card for a partict.- | 25 per cent lower than it is now pos- | 
Ow the various organi- sible to conduct building operations in| 
; in that city, togeiner | Palestine, for we intend to apply to the 
abership rolis and the! problem American business methods, 
American efficiency, energy and ex- 
perience.” 

Dr. Teiteibcum, with whom Mr. Stol- 
berg is associated in the organization, 
ni (has been idéntified since 1914 with 
rP ies’ 'American social and weifare work in 
. 8 behalf of the Jewish population of Pal- 
een 1049 prosecutions /estine. 
r the profiteering sec- | 
in all 2016 cases under | 
he Lever Food Control. 
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grate to the United States. The State 
Department of the United States has 
been doing all in its power to check 
immigration and has even has posters 


put up in certain localities warning 


the people not to sell their goods and 
journey to the nearest American con- 
sul for help in emigrating, as large 
numbers had been doing. 


Philippines Excepted 


that the profits to be made were 


limited only in that they were not te'| 
certain percentage of the,” 
investment per annum on the total | 


exceed a 


annual business. 


The demurrer also charges that the ft 
indictment fails to show that the de- |” 


fendants were not within the ex-/|7 


empted class. |G 


Finally it declares that the allega- | 77 
‘tion that the defendants made cer- | 
James R. Mann (R.), Representa-!tain profits on the sale of lamb does | 7 


tive from Illinois, was influential in| not establish the selling price to have | 


getting the suspension period reduced 
by one half, declaring that he would 
vote for no measure which kept out 
of the United States for a long time 
persons persecuted or suffering in 
other countries, who might desire to 
seek refuge here. He also offered an 
amendment, which was adopted, ex- 
tending exemption from the bill’s pro- 
visions to the Philippines, where, he 


been unreasonable, because there isj / 
no allegation that those prices were | 7 
unreasonable according to any stand- | 7% 


ard known to law; that there is no 


allegation that those prices exceeded Y; 


prevailing market prices, and that 
there is no allegation that the 


charged for it. 
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“A Line a Day” Books 
Photograph Albums 
Day by Day Diaries 
Address Books 

Guest Books 

Autograph Albums 
Cooking Recipe Books 
Shopping Lists ......,.. 


the ten principal bi- 
producing states—Iin- 
», western Kentucky, 
nd Missouri—prosecu- 
G r Act were pre- 
of the United 
r holding the act 
1. A special assistant 
y-General was desig- 


Charles R. Lynde 


Importer of 
CHINA and GLASS 
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Game Sets 
Tourist Writing Cases..... 


USEFUL AND 
PRACTICAL 


ith the subject in the 
cing regions. 

‘been made in 
ry, in leather, in 
ura ts, and in the 

$, which resulted | 


424 Boylston Street 
Boston 


GIFTS 


GIFT SUGGESTIONS IN 


LEATHER SPECIALTIES 


to $7.50 
to 6.25 
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1.15 to 
Our holiday goods 


are priced to meet 
the popular demand 
prices. 


Washington St.), Boston 


for lower 


bal 


de- | 4% 
fendants could have replaced the lamb | ” 
at the same or lower prices than those | 77 
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38th Street 


Store Closes at 5 P. M 


—FIFTH AVENUK— 
NEW YORK 


39th Street 


$295 


Fox Scarfs 
$49.50, $69.50 


Dyed Raccoon Scarfs 


$14.50 


Fox Muffs 
$29.50 and $49.50 


Dyed Raccoon Muffs 
$14.50 
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36-inch length, made of fine glossy 


Furs for the Holidays 


Hudson Seal Coats (dyed muskrat) 


Unusually beautiful coats, correct in every detail and graceful in line, they are 
fashioned of rich, lustrous pelts, and’ every coat is handsomely lined. 


$375 
Black Pony Coats 


$145 


Small Furs of Great Charm 
Wolf Animal Shaped Scarfs 
$29.50 


Natural Skunk Scarfs 
$39.50, $69.50 


| 


Skunk Muffs 
$49.50 


Fourth Floor 


Natural 


skins 


$425 


Black Lynx Scarfs 
$69.50 


Black Lynx Muffs 
$69.50 


Natural Mink Scarfs 


$34.50 and $79.50 
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at Harvard 
Science Monitor 
‘¢ ly graduates of 

via Jong standing, 
z to hold exercises 
years which have 
of Massachu- 


rT i 
Pah eer 6 
nash 
<@ 


rel the upper hall 


x Loring "72, who 

| Hall as a 
wstmaster. Others at 
) were: Judge Robert 
Coolidge, Governor 
ss and Vice-President- 
States; Prof. Ches- 

h '98, president of the 

, the organi- 

the arrangements 
dinner; A. Law- 

at of the uni- 

1 Channing ‘78, 

ie "81, Mbrarian of 
Introduced as the first 
“Coolidge, who paid 


Harvard College | 


e history of education 
and its great sharé 
ment of the United 
, He reminded his 
musetts Hall was 

f revolutionary forces 
1's time and that the 
vard College was or- 
-18 to assist the United 
| on in the world 


said that in look- 
sta records he had 
s where it was recorded 
1e Governor twice sent 
e Legislature urging it 
ney for building an ad- 
re for Harvard College. 
, the Legislature passed 
‘opriating £1500 from 
isury for the erecting of 
Db to “start 6 feet 
-_Hall and to eon- 
o westward or there- 
1 50 feet, the build- 
Patories high and to 
ie! t roof with a suitable | 
ly 1719, the Legisla- 
jer for £2000 addi-| 
the building which 
Massachusetts Hall 
vide rooms for students 
@ year each. The Gov- 
eon of his 
dence of these two 

1 upon dates which 
national holidays 


ng his hearers on 
assachusetts Hal! had 
rough two centuries 
ons or improve- 
i changed in any ma- 
‘aspect of the building 
. or out, he gave those 
ty laugh by retailing 

Harvard jokes at 
Yale College. He said 

Hollis of London, 

had already given 

S to support Harvard 
solicited by the British 


3 Harvard to lend 


nce to Yale Col- 
addressed a letter 
a, a Harvard 
explaining that he 
hed but had- been 
notation that would 
of the college 
lerstood, to be in New 
then he had not known 
ce of any other college 
: | in New England. 
oolidge closed with a 
ry in its great and 
is a friend to the exten- 
: by means of edu- 
» work, to the Pacific 
countries, tc China 
» Seas. Whenever 
: made, Harvard had 
ihe first to respond and 
rer be, not merely for 
but for seventy 
pac more. 
the next 
t he first came into 
Hall as a freshman in 
fas still a dormitory for 
n 1884 Professor Chan- 
shusetts Hall as 
ir 20 years he conducted 


hall below that in 
was gath- 


-~ af 


ends. 


But 
grown 


anted 
dead. - 


ply ; 


grow, 


wait 


ture. 


seen 


They saw 


ay 


strive, 


Yet once 


prize. 


and had scarcely looked at it to note 
the time for the 

minutes when the best 
in the senior class performed the 


duty of sergeant-at-arms. 
proceeded. 


Judge Grant was then introduced. 


He read the following poem, which he 
had written for the occasion: 


Good wood, good wine, good authors and 


good friends 
With age improve, but there Lord Bacon 


And seeing wine is publicly taboo . 
Let us revise and say good buildings ‘too, 
Old friends grow deaf, old firewood burns 


too fast, ‘ 
And who save Shakespeare holds us to 


the last? 


ancient buildings though decrepit 


Possess our hearts while stands the cor- 


ner stone, 
For through their halls howe’er unten- 


Troop at our pidding the time-laurelled 


What if my topic prove a little dry” 
The blame be yours, my task but to com- 


Though in an age when poetry motors free 
The old heroic stage coach carries me. 
For I am one of the stiff-jointed few 
7 _ no knee to jazz and rhythms 


who pon no thrill when ragtime shakes 


the floor 
Or shimmying muses vie at battledore. 


With pious zeal two hundred years ago 
Our wise forefathers bade this structure 


Reared by the Province after much debate 
From public funds that learning need not 


And eager youths rust dolefully at home 

Who might have fired the Ephesian dome. 

Its hundred feet of length the Solons 
thrifty 

Were bent at first on cutting down to fifty, 

While Samuel Sewall urged in caustic 
stricture 

That Prex was chary of expounding Scrip- 


They saw it rise to meet a growth fore- 


Of entrance classes stable at eighteen 
By sudden leaps and bounds to more than 


double; 
A stitch in time may save Endowment file 


trouble. 


it rise, 


ga! 
Defying staunchly still to all intents 
What ancients termed the devouring ele- 


ments; 
Type of an age when labor deigned to 


When carpenters worked six days and 
not .fiv 


e; 
when brick 


grew tottery, 
To make repairs the Collége ran a lottery, 
And by good luck, we won't say enterprise 
The number held which drew the largest 


From Shute to Coalidge what a stretch to 


ee 


‘The lecture 


we see it stand today 
Two centuries old, brick red, and almost 


and timber-work 


Must ferry cer the glittering tide else 


Gntchted wet no far an K appears ~ 
The and Reverend Board of Over- 


Whild belles in barges were all frills and 


Day if trust Mather 
| Commencement we a 
Byles. 


As first designed this famous dormitory 
Had only sleeping rooms on ever? story 

Shuts dleneniar ed ac oath ob thar tenes 
Colled studies then, in my day used for 
Which may suggest. though I mo punster 
ituch 1 less a pundit, the true source of 


cram ; 
Here for a century and a half abode 
vison to son who earned the Harvard 


President Lowdll, the final speaker, 
began in the vein of gayety, with an 
undercurrent of deep feeling, ‘which 


ing of the evening. He said that he 
had lectured in the very hall where 
the company was assembled, and that 
the tradition of the building as a place 
for sleep had continued even from the 
time it was built as a dormitory, as 
had been evident in the stories of 


i 


fil rh i 


le ee 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Massachusetts Hall, Harvard University 


Burned midnight oil and on the window 
glass 

Or window seats inscribed their names and 
Class. 

Old prints display a clock that used to 
grace 

The western end and white this stood in 
place 

The youth who wound it got his room 
rent free; 

Much softer snaps have served for a De- 
gree. 

In gambrel roof and dormers neat arrayed, 

Surmounting all“a wooden balustrade, 

The gables with five tiers of windows set 

And chimneys twain above the parapet, 

Old Massachusetts cries with mournful 
pride 

“I’ve saved my face,—but what of my 
inside?’ 


And what indeed? 
spin ; 

Beatty without to usefulness within. 

Uses so varied that for fifty years 

The hand-maid of the college she appears, 

Forever ready since the drastic sweep 

That sent her chambers to time’s lumber 


drowsy students told by Professor 
Channing. Listeners to the then Pro- 
fessor Lowell’s lectures, instead of 
attempting to. get out, had sought 
somewhat belatedly at times to get in. 
This he attributed to no special popu- 
larity of his as a lecturer, but to the 
students’ desire to go before the dean 
with clear consciences. 

He then proceeded to trace the his- 
tory of Harvard College in its con- 
nection with the Commonwealth of 
Maésachusetts, how for a long time 
there was a division in the board of 
overseers between the Liberals and 
the Conservatives, which finally came 
to such a pass that Governor: Shute 
entered the controversy, and 
straightened out the political and re- 
ligious policies of the institution. 
Since then Harvard had been Liberal 
in all its policies. 


President Lowell concluded byshow- 
ing how the history of Massachusetts 
Hall had been woven into the history 
of the United States. From the por- 
tals of this building General Wash- 
ington had reviewed his troops at the 
time of the Seige of Boston by the 
British forces. In this hall President 
Lowell’s' grandfather had read to 
crowds of students th. day by day 
news of the progress of the War of 
1812. Back to this hall from the Civil 
War had come Harvard graduates and 
undergraduates who had volunteered 
to fight with the Union forces. And 
from this hall those same Harvard 
men and boys had marched to the 
First Unitarian Church across the 
street to hear the sermon of thanks- 
giving for the end of the war and 
their return. From that church, after 
the service, they had marched back 
to the quadrangle between Holden 
Hall and Appleton Chapel to hear the 
poet Lowell read his famous “Com- 
memoration Ode.” 

Ponce de Leon, President Lowell 
said, had sought, many years before 
the building of Massachusetts hall, 


Ah! there’s a tale to 


heap 
Within this white-washed spaciousness to 
stow 
All those who had no other place to go. 
Here ere translated to Memorial Hall 
Our’ famous worthies looked down from 
the wall; 
Boylston as if attired for a nap, 
Slippers, blue dressing gown and purple 
cap. 


Here for nigh thirty years Phi Beta dined 

And each who rose was free to speak his 
mind. ~ 

Here still the Alumni vote in wandering 


For Overseers in the Australian style. 

Long time devoted to examinations 

At entrance and for divers recitations, 

Offering the college library a shelter 

When driven out and things were heliter 
skelter, 

Seized on for this and utilized for that 

Whene’er the homeless seek a habitat, 

It wears as motto of its last estate 

“They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 


O well loved Hall, around whose dauntless 
head 


Two hundred years of changing thought 
have sped, 

Long may you stand in this familiar 
place 

A living witness to the stalwart race 

Who fixed your graceful lines on new- 


had marked the tone of all the epeak-/{ 


| gras, a serious cordition exists in the | said. 


Arthur’ H. Nichols ’62; 

B. Allen '63; William Rotch.. "65; H. 
C. Clapp ’67; Blbridge G. Cutler "68; 
Gerald Wyman 69; Arthur Deane °70; 
H. A. Lamb ’71; the Hon. Charles Almy 
72; 8. E. Guild "72. 

The silver on the table included 
a salt cellar given to the college by 
William Harris, brother-in-law of 
President Dunster, in 1644; a large | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
cup given in 1700 by Lieutenant Gov- from its Eastern News Office 
ernor Stoughton, who built Stoughton; NEW YORK, New York — “The 
Hall; and a silver bowl which be-: United States, on every possible oc- 
longed to President Rglyeks. casion, should insist emphatically 


u the enfor ent of istin 
ee ay sais door henna “aan cotunaaaile 


year exceeded the million mark.” 


EXTENSION OF OPEN 


ings and refuse to permit them to be 
abrogated or evaded,” William S. Cul- 
bertson, member of the United States 
Tarif?’ Commission, said here this 
week at the fortieth annual convention 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | of the Academy of Political Science. 
—According to dispatches to the State‘ Mr. Culbertson said reciprocity 
Department from William P. Blocker,i agreements and colonial preferences 


| Were not merely domestic questions. 
the American consul at Piedras Ne- “It is not a question ct rights,” he 


“Each nation may stand on its 
American-owned mines in the Salinds' rights and let ‘the world go hang. 
basin, Coéhuila, Mexico. A strike | But we get nowhere by this interna- 


| é tional anarchy. What does it profit if 
caused the clo: ‘th - 
: the closing down of the proper one nation justifies its acts of discrim- 
ties two months ago. The report to 


ination by citing those of another? 
the department indicates that radicals; Or how can one nation expect to suc- 
and I. W. W. were responsible for the! ceed in its protest against discrim- 
agitation which closed the mines. Eanes ga if it refuses to give up its 
Consul Biocker declared that, al-, “Colonial tariffs and preferential 
though three-fourths of the miners; systems constitute a problem whose 
now desire to return to work, thé! solution calls for liberal and construc- 
mines continwe idle, and he intimated | tive statesmanship in every nation. 
that the Mexican Government failed | | Today surely is no time to be dog- 
to give encouragement or protection | matic in commercial policy or to fall 
to those desirous of commencing oper-| back on the discredited practices of 
ations. | the past. The adoption of the prin- 
Consul Blocker has submitted in-: ciple of equality of treatment is un- 
formation regarding the situation af-; questionably the first step in any plan 
fecting the mines to George T. Sum-| for peace.” 
merlin, the American chargé d’ affaires | RR, eS Ee: 


soll hae te wip ests! WOMEN CHALLENGE 
‘the M i COAL MINE OWNERS 


the matter with the Mexican Govern-! 

ment, in case the State Department | 

deems it wise to protest tinofficially ; Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

against the lack of protection charged.; BOSTON, Massachusétts—Challeng- 
aT jing the mine owners to prove that the 

MILLIO 


‘TOURISTS present prices of coal are necessary, 
VISI D THE PARKS the homemakers’ department of the 


Boston League of Women Voters, in 
‘resolutions passed unanimously, “pro- 
tests vigorously against the needlessly 
high prices of coal.” Copies of the 
protest were sent not only to various 
local and state officials but also to 
the entire Massachusetts delegation 
in Congress. 

“We ask that a more intelligent 
manner of handling the whole problem 
he evolved,” says the protest. “We are 
ready to suggest methods if our ad- 
vice is asked.. The continued high 
price of coal affects manufacture. It 
increases transportation costs of raw 
and finished materials and the in- 
creased transportation costs in turn 
make the price of coal higher. It is 
another vicious circle lowering the 
morale and affecting the welfare of 
110,000,000 people.” 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

—“The parks do not belong to one 
state or to one section. They have 
become democratized. The Yosemite, 
the Yellowstone, the Grand Cafion, 
are national properties in which every 
citizen has a vested interest; they be- 
long as much to the man of Masza- 
chusetts, of Michigan, of Fiorida. as 
they do to the people of California, 
of Wyoming, and of Arizona. There 
is not one of the major parks that 
hss not been visited during the year 
by people from every state and terri- 
tory,” says Stephen T. Mather, di- 
rector of the National Park Service 
of the United States, in his annual re- 


DOOR POLICY URGED: 


nate Duplication of Effort 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Coordina- 
|tion of the many social agencies of 


Boston through a cooperative func- 
tional organization known as the 
Council of Social Agencies has been 
realized “to bring about the most pro- 
ductive use and development of the 
city’s resources in equipment, money 
and expert advice to meet the city’s 
social] needs.” The aim of this organi- 
zation is to eliminate so far as is pos- 
sible duplication of effort and unneces- 
Sary expenditures, and to provide a 
means for the exchange of informa- 
tion, comparison of experience and 
pursuance of joint activities in wel- 
fare work. 

According to state statistics in 1917, 
there, were 202 incorporated charities 
working in Boston and during that 
year they expended $8,000,000 in their 
work. There are also about 800 such 
agencies in the State spending ap- 
proximately $17,000,000 annually. 
Recognizing that. such separate en- 
deavor offered the probability of waste 
action, an investigation of the scope 
of the various groups was made and 
it was discovered that only a negligi- 
| ble number of the groups overlapped 
in their fields or cooperated in ad- 
ministration. As a result, leaders in 
welfare work set to work to establish 
a central body which would, in time, 
become a clearing house for the 369 
social agencies of the city, and the 
councH took final form on December 1, 
with 50 of the larger organizations 
as members. 


“For the present,” said ‘Miss Amy 


Woods, acting executive secretary of 
the council, “the plan will be to serve 
in a functional capacity rather than 
to try to form a financial federation. 
Kindred agencies will be formed into 
groups and cooperate through a 
,board of directors, while the groups 
will be represented on the executive 
committee of the council. At this 
time, however, no attempt will be 
made to raise funds collectively, and 
the emphasis will be rather to aid in 
the disbursement of the funds in- 
dividually collected in an economical 
way.” 

Unity in welfare work is felt by 
the organizers to be fully as import- 
ant as in any other public endeavor, 
and the constitution of the council 
expresses as one of its objects the 
wish to give “executives and workers 
in different fields of social endeavor 
an opportunity to explain to each 
other their aims, purposes and meth- 
ods. While there has been noted a 
willingness on the part of the older 
and stronger organizations to enter 
the council, it is felt that one of the 
most important tasks is to increase 
public interest and appreciation of 
both the individual agencies and the 
collective leadership afforded by the 
council. 
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Leverett to Lowell—since its years began; 
From formal speech and dress and gran- 


world sod 


To foster learning as the way to God. 


So shall their pious purpose etill inspire 


the fountain of youth in Florida. But 
all the time that fountain was in what 
is now the college yard of Harvard. 
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pnt campany 
envied the lecturer 
m the floor above him 
Was great difficulty in 
eg of the students 
fend of the lecture, the 
hat the large windows 
the hall gave out upcn | 
t the times whe the 
ry to consult 
another of the 
to disappear 
to be seen no 


inir said that in 
was a quaint notion 
that a student was 
times on the subjects 


diose ways 
To the directness of these latter days; 
sin * grudged exactions laid by British 
ngs 
To all the full-fledged rights which free- 
dom brings. 
Would that some film in pageant could 
display . 
The scene as mirrored on its natal day 
wigag " a single bridge arched Charies’s 
00 
By circuit long to Brighton neighborhood, 
And all who crossed direct from Boston 
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Gifts for the Home —useful —beautiful— lasting — 
presenting all the virtues to be desired for the high 
office of a gift—as for example this helpful list: 


Mahogany gate leg table, 34x42” top, $37. 
Gate leg table, $32. | 

Old Colony arm chair in tapestry, $35. 
Easy chair or rocker in tapestry, $58. 
Chesterfield sofa, tapestry, $138. 
Mahogany low boy, $85. 

Mahogany high boy, $158. 

Mahogany dressing table, $60. 

Music cabinet, mahogany front, $25. 
Mahogany card or censole table, inlaid, siya 
Mahogany clothes pole, $25. 

Mahogany reading table, adjustable, $38. 
Mahogany chifforobe, $125. 

Standing mirror, mahogany, $30 


Lamps at 20% Reduction 
Paine Furniture Company — 


re Street near Boylston treet, Boston 
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Mahogany magazine stand, $28. 
Mahogany piano bench, $21. 
Martha, Washington. work table, $25. 
Coloni ogany drop leaf table, $45. 
Mahogany work stand or card receiver, $15. 
Mahogany serving wagon, $37.50. 
Butterfly table, mahogany, attractive for 
many uses, $37.50. . t 
Mahogany tip table, inlaid, $15. 
Mahogany book case,sliding glass doors, $72. 
Windsor chair, mah¢gany finish, $12.50. 
Mahogany rocker, rush seat, $18. 
Mahogany drop lid desk, $39. 
~edar chest, $27 
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WHY NOT 


BUY GIFTS 
THAT LAST 


Just — over the money 
you spend, and after a 
what have you left . : Med 


A diamond litt 4 
costs $50.00 = genres 


IT LASTS MANY 
YEARS 
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OR two decades, Buick en- 
gineers have built Buick cars 
on these sensible lines for 
buyers who look upon the 
motor car as a_ business 


utility. 
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Be sensible spending 
: your nS. 


At Our Rilacroamho0ue Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
THE NOYES-BUICK CO., N. E. Distributors 
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v= The ministry of 
passed through one 
s which threatened 
and, having done 

elv: the coup de 
yo of the most 
on its list. They 
been difficult in or- 

, but they were in 
‘The amnesty was 


. through the im- 
and determination 
| ce in any cir- 
Antonio Maria Silva, 
r as , formidable cir a 
n become established 
Premier declared 
e of such hostility it 
» him and bis min- 
- discharging their 
at he should forthwith 
» t is effect before 

? eee re He d 
ably the President, as 
, pressed him to go 
until the case became 
in it js. The situation 
af t if the Ministry re- 
able result would be 
of cabinet mong- 
i ministries with 
of some great 

| 


. policy of Portugal is 
a the hope that some- 
| y up to put things to 

~Granjo, not with- 
qualities of per- 

to go on, and al- 
sulties at once pre- 
he overcame them. 
aders of the Socialist 

d to Parliament a mo- 
} confidence in the gov- 
190 merely Socialist res- 
had any prospect 


there was some 
ment, which had 

re and more assistance 
vative elements of the 
9 raising the democrats 
corbatity: it, was con- 
i of obtaining a 
arliament, on going to 
a@ new and more 
servative program and 
riiament to match. With 
; ' i the parliamentary 
—. to examine 
tuat They agreed 
aloof from 

, and to exercise “a 
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iffict question in all 
jlities is apparently that 
y. Unless some cordial 
8 working agreement 
ator elements of Right 
Fortug politics is 
oumtry can never be 
oe > into which it 
nesty means the for- 
heed have taken part 
a3 : Whatever 
jons against taking 
it fs clear that no sort 
ity can be achieved 
on the other hand 
belief that a large 
community disposed to 
ye won over if such a 
rit were displayed. 


pe | talk of this amnesty 
past; governments 


it and the most difficult 
2 has been the ex- 
possible amnesty 
The Premier has 


an amnesty bill 

Tread it himself in the 
Was a proposal to con- 
amnesty to those who 
i for the circula- 

pu tic literature in 
, and for political of- 
se being excepted from 
n of the amnesty who 
¢ Offices, and the mem- 
ve ental junta that 

by Paiva Couceiro at 
beginning of last year. 
that these latter shal! 
y y, but subjected to three 
Tiation. All-who have 
ed for unfulfillment of 
jon of church from 

. included in the am- 


r of the bill there 

y scenes in the Cham- 
deputies of the ex- 
ested in the most noisy 
| Manner against the 
were put forward. 

on the bill the 

its approval was 

Ty to the interests 
‘the amnesty were 
gravest dangers 

to the Republic. 


over the nas WOES border, in the n 
borhood of Tuy and Vigo. The 

are active in their prosecution of indi- 
viduals connected with recent affairs. 
Two more persons have just been ar- 
rested for conducting Republican prop- 


there have also been arrested at Oporto 
two other persons who are accused of 
forming part of the “Revolutionary 
Committee of the Soviet Republic.” 

A newspaper that ig devoted to sow- 
ing the Sovietist seed in the land, “La 
Bandera Roja,” has been suppressed, 
and the editor and another member of 
the staff have been arrested. In this 
connection it is to be noted that a new 
Integrist newspaper with the title of 
“A Idea Nacional” has just made its 
appearance. Although not regarded as 
a monarchial candidate for the theme 
of Portugal at present, Dom Manoel 
continues in different ways to keep his 
name more or less prominently for- 
ward. He has now just offered to the 
government, and the government has 
decided to accept, the oceanographic 
collection that was made by his father, 


King Carlos. 


TZECH BUDGET SHOWS 
STATE EQUILIBRIUM 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PRAGUE, Tzecho-Slovakia — Dr. 


English, the Tzecho-Slovak Minister 
of Finance, has now submitted his 
budget estimates for 1921. These com- 
prise two independent budgets, con- 
sisting on the one hand of an or- 


dinary and extraordinary budget, and 
on the other of a budget based upon 
a number of profit-yielding items. The 
independence of these two budgets is 
guaranteed by the draft of the finan- 
cial measure involved, which stip- 
ulates that revenues derived from the 
state budget proper cannot be ap- 
plied for the purposes of the profit- 
yielding items in the second budget, 
and’ vice versa. This is important, 
especially from the point of view of the 
foreign investor, as by this arrange- 
ment the Tzecho-Slovak state binds it- 
self not to use the credits obtained 
by the credit-yielding items for de- 
fraying the state deficits. 

This new financial measure con- 
tains certain strict provisions to in- 
sure the equilibrium and solvency of 
the state. Here may be mentioned in 
particular the fact that, whereas to- 
day it is necessary to obtain a de- 
cree of the Ministerial Council, to- 
gether with the sanction of the Su- 
preme Contro] Board, before the bud- 
get estimates can be exceeded, the 
present financial measure demands 
the same formalities for the transfer- 
ence of credits to other purposes than 
those for which they were originally 
indicated, while before the budget es- 
timated can be exceeded, the uncon- 
ditional sanction of the National As- 
sembly must be obtained, 

According to these budget es- 
timates, the total’ revenues (for 
the coming year will amount to 
14,107,975,550 crowns, the total ex- 
penditure to 14,104,373,650 crowns. 
The ordinary iororegh are 12,057,- 
436.370 crowns, the rdinary ex- 
penditure 9,172,265,936 sin ty the ex- 
traordinary revenues and expenditure 
being 2,050,543,180 crowns and 4,932,- 
108,714 crowns respectively. 

Tzecho-Slovakia, it is believed, is the 
first state in central Europe which 
can show a success of this kind. Apart 
from considérations of prestige, which 
plays so important a part in ques- 
tion of foreign credit, the equilibrium 
of the state budget is the only true 
starting-point for all state Sovelop- 
ments and reforms. It is on!y when 
the budget shows a credit balance 
that the state can assure its employees 
the adequate salaries which, more 
than any other classes of the popula- 
tion, they now need. The taxpayers, 
as well as the representatives of 
trade and industry, welcome the credit 
balance since it offers them a guaran- 
tee that their present burdens will 
not be further increased. 


ENERGETIC ACTION OF 
THE FRENCH IN SYRIA 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


BEIRUT, Syria—Up to the present 
the Amouk region, to the west of 


Aleppo, and the road from Aleppo to. 


Alexandretta by ‘the neck of Beilan, 


across the massive mountainous dis- 
trict of “Amanus, have been troubled 


by incursions of brigands which ren-> 


dered precarious and almost impos- 
sible the conduct of trade between the 
two cities. 

General de Lamothe, commanding at 
Aleppo, and General Goubean, com- 
manding at Alexandretta, have, in the 
zones assigned to their divisions, taken 
the necessary measures for assuring 
the security of the roads, by making 
responsible the principal sheikhs or 
chiefs of tribes for safety in‘ their 
.sections. Moreover, movable and fixed 
guardhouses, manned by Tcherkess 
militiamen, have been installed to 
protect the police and for general safety 
all along the route from Alexandretta 
to Aleppo. 

Finally, following the operations of 
a column formed of General Gou- 
bean’s troops in the Amouk region, all 
the notables of the country have 
sworn allegiance and assured the 
French authorities of their cooperation 
in guaranteeing the security of the 
road. Thus the energetic action of the 
French has induced calm in this entire 
region and permitted the reestablish- 
ment of all the former trade relations 
ee the two cities. 
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Assets Over Twelve Millions 


" ‘Money deposited on or before 


aganda. By way of contrast, as it were, 
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;| SAMUEL JOHNSON 


AS A FREEMASON 


Great Dictionary Maker Joined 

. a Westminster Lodge, Though 

Details Are Lacking 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—A)though~ the 
number of applications for new char- 
ters for Royal Arch chapters at the 
meeting of the Supreme Grand Cttapter 
held recently was not so large as at 
the three previous meetings it was 
unusually large for what is generally 
regarded as a holiday meeting. Eleven 
charters in all were granted, five being 
for London, one for Liscard, Cheshire; 
one for Morecambe, one for Hale, 
one of Selsey; and one each 


for South Africa and the Gold Coast.. 


Lord Ampthill presided, but Sir 
Frederick Halsey was absent, his 
place being taken by Dean Brownrigg, 
whose office was filled by Lord Kens- 
ington. 

The history of Old Dundee totes, 
No. 18, will shortly be published, and 
promises to be one of the most inter- 
esting of such publications which has 
appeared for a long time. The Old 
Dundee lodge was one of the 
“Ancients,” that. is the rival grand 


lodge which became amalgamated 
with the “Moderns” in 1813—hence 
the present title of the English juris- 
diction of The United Grand Lodge. 
It is believed that Dr. Samuel John- 
son was initiated in this lodge. It is 
known that the ~great dictionary 
maker was a member of the craft and 
that he was a member of a lodge 
meeting at Westminster, but hitherto 
details of his initiation into Free- 
masonry have eluded the vigilance 
of Masonic historians. There was, 
however, a Samuel Johnson initiated 
in the Old Dundee Lodge at the time 
the famous man was in the habit of 
taking “a walk down Fleet Street,” 
which was close by the meeting place 
of this lodge, and there is more than 
a strong probability that he was the 
same Samuel Johnson. 

In the engraved lists of lodges, is- 
sued in the early days of the history 
of the Grand Lodge of England, 
shortly after its organization in~1717, 
there was one meeting at Rook’s 
Hill, Chichester, which, according to 
those lists, claimed to have been es- 
tablished in the time of Julius Cesar. 
This claim has been treated with deri- 
sion by modern Masonic historians, 
who wish to. have chapter and verse 
for every statement made concerning 
the history of the craft and who re- 
ject with scorn everything that bord- 
ers on legend and tradition. It is 
possible, however, if not, indeed, very 
probable, that very shortly preof may 
be offered of a circumstantial char- 
acter which will go far in corroborat- 
ing this claim, however ridiculous it 
may hitherto have seemed. 

It can be estaf$lished, beyond doubt, 
that a regular Masonic lodge was 
meeting there in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and that the first Duke of Rich- 


mond, who was, of course, the son of | 


Charles II, was connected with it as 
master. It can also be established, 
beyond doubt, that one of the Roman 
collegia existed on the same spot in 
the time of Julius C#sar. It is fre- 
quently claimed by students of Ma- 
sonic history that the craft is a con- 
tinuation of these collegia, which had 
in their constitution a form of initia- 
tion and a pledge to secrecy. A great 
and important link between the pres- 
ent and the past will therefore have 
been set up, the particulars of which 
will be of interest and value to all 
interested in the Masonic claims to 
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An Ideal Gift for Men, 
Women and Children 


WOMEN’S SILK ae ~ egg Ss 


ere aa 


Silk. hem top, 3 pair 
Silk, rib top, 3 pair 
Silk, full fash.. 3 pair , 6.75 


MEN’S SILK HOLEPROOFS 
$3.75 3 pair 
Also cotten and mercerized lisie. 


Heleproofs for Boys and Girls 


TALBOT CO, 
395-403 Washington Street 


SOLE BOSTON AGENTS 


« 


Oriental Rugs 
Occasional Furniture 
Motor Robes 
*Men’s Evening Sets 
Cuff Buttons 
Silk Mufflers 
House Jackets Fans 
Dressing Gowns 


rigs 
The Holiday Gift——what_ shall it be? 


These are practical suggestions: 


Traveling Bags 
Dressing Cases 
Steamer Rugs 
Thermos Bottles 
Sweaters. 
Opera Glasses 


Wrist Watches 


Fur Coats 

Children’s Fur Seis 
Wool Skating Sets 
Children’s Sweater Suits 
Boudoir Sacques 
Embroidered Towels 
Nursery Furnishings 
Electricities 


Mionday Offermmgs of Special Imterest 


Women’s: 


Woven Silkk Underwear 


at exceptionally advantageous prices 


Vests of silk jersey; bodice or regula- 
tion top; some styles im white and 


pink, others. in pink only 
$2.25, 2.40, 3.65 


Bloomers of silk jersey; silk only, 
at ; ; ; $2.90, 3.85 


Pantalettes of heavy silk jersey; in 
black and the smarter street shades, 


at ° : . ‘ ° $4.90 


(Decided price reductions have been 
made in a mumber of styles in the 


Woven Under- 


at . ° ‘ 


regular stock of the 


wear Department ) 


t 


Women’s Petticoats 


of changeable taffeta or messaline 


specially priced at 


$5.65 


Misses’ Blanket Robes 


(Sizes 10°to 16 years ) daintily trimmed 
with satin 


offering unusual value at 


96.25 


Important Reductions 


have been made ‘in the prices of a 
/ number of pieces of - 


Fine French Lingerie 


consisting, chiefly of incomplete sizes or 


' single garments. 


At the revised prices these present a 
most attractive opportunity for the 
_ purchasing of acceptable gifts of the 
more intimate kind. 


(All of the above Sales on the Second Floor) _ 


Women’s Negligees 


and House Coats 


very low-priced for holiday buying 
Zenana House Coats, Silk-lined, $27.50 


Satin Breakfast Coats . . 14.75. 


Japanese Kimonos (hand-embroidered 
silk ) : ° . .. $12.50 


Corduroy Robes (lined throughout ) 
at ° ° + + $9. 75. 


Blanket Robes ° ° ° 6.25 
War Revenue tax additional 


Great Reductions have been made in 
the prices of Tea Gowns and Robes 
d’Interieur, including imported models. 


(Third Floor) 


150 Women’s 
Fine Tailored Suits 


(in all sizes; ‘some styles up to 50 bust) 


all of them new, smart Winter models, 
plain and fur-trimmed, will be placed 


on sale 


at the reduced prices of 
$48.00, 58.00 & 85.00 


(Ready-to-wear Suits, Third Floor) 


A Special Purchase of 
Women’s 
silk Georgette Blouses 


in several fashionable models (includ- 
ing overblouses and  tie-backs), some . 
daintily hand-embroidered, others trim- 
med with filet or other lace, will be 
offered at the exceptionally low price of 


2 : $7.50 
The colors are flesh, bisque and cos-. 
tume shades; and of course there are 
many charming blouses in white. 

( Second Floor ) 
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|} and peaceful progress. 


‘that wages in the colliery districts are 
higher salaries in the teaching 
and other professions they are going 
tback to coal-hewing in the hope that 


educational qualifications, to official 


ready two of the local officials are 
young bachelors of arts. Some of 
these Welsh graduates are as revolu- 
tionary as the most extreme Central 


spirit, 
and their influence in the miners’ 
counsels is cast on the side of steady 
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PROTEST OF THE LEFT 
WING COOPERATORS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
CHESTER, England—The com- 


paratively smal] group of cooperative 
societies, now known as the “left 
wing” of the cooperative movement, 
lacks nothing in activity and deter- 
mination. Following close on its “vic- 


tory” at the recent quarterly meeting 
of the Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
when it successfully carried a reso- 
lution “instructing” the directors to 
do what they had already done, that is, 
to meet and discuss with the executive 
of the Cooperative Party matters of 
nationa] policy, it called together a 
second Derby conference to frame a 
questionnaire for candidates to the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society's 
board. . ) 

The first of these Derby conferences 
was held to protest against the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society’s direc- 
tors “abusing the powers conferred 
upon them,” and “in order to assure 
effective control” a questionnaire for 
submission to future candidates for 
cooperative offices was decided upon. 

The abuse of power complained of 

lies in the opposition of the board of 
directors to the proposed political 
alliance with the Labor Party, which 
the complainants say is the wish of 
‘the movement as expressed at every 
annual congress since the now famous 
1917 Swansea congress, where it was 
decided that the time Had come when 
the cooperative movement should take 
“the necessary steps to secure repre- 
sentation in Parliament as the only 
direct of voicing its demands and 
safeguarding its interests.” 
-Now while it is tolerably certain 
that the cooperative movement gen- 
erally is becoming more and more 
convinced of the necessity of political 
action, there is very little evidence of 
unity on the question of alliance with 
the Labor Party, hence the opposition 
of the directors, the majority of whom 
are entirely favorable to parliamen- 
tary and municipal representation, so 
long as it is purely and distinctly 
cooperative. This pace is not quick 
enough for the “ginger-group,” so an 
attempt is to be made to contro] the 
board by filling all future vacancies 
with men or women who are willing 
to subscribe to the views of the “ad- 
vanced” party. To this end the ques- 
tionnaire has been drawn up and 
passed by the delegates at this second 
Derby conference. 
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POLAND IS SHOWING 
ECONOMIC VITALITY 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


WARSAW, Poland—Parliament has 
again taken up its real work for 
which it was called into existence, 


triple al 


ful leade 


views of 


would le 
that the 


by the 


National 


solidated 
another 


triple al 


namely, that of creating the consti- 


tution of the Polish state. One of 
the most disputed points is whether 
there shall be two chambers or only 
one, or a house of representatives 
and a body which should be elected 


and orga 
sition to 


as “guardians of the laws.” 

All the Socialist and radical par-, 
ties are against the idea of more) 
than one chamber which should 
be sovereign. Recently a general 
strike was proclaimed by the Social- 
ists as a protest. Trams and fac- 
tories stopped work, meetings were 
held and a delegation went to Par-| 
liament. All passed off quietly, how-. 


This one-day 


sumed. 
rious was the railay strike of. three 
days which occasioned much loss and 
inconvenience. The government ar- 
Sived at a compromise, and the rail- 
way workers’ demands have been, in 
the main, granted. 

The fact is, that economic condi- 
tions are so hard that workers are 
continually having to demand a rise 


in prices, and so the vicious circle 
goes on and the people live in a mad 
chase after the first necessities which 
get ever dearer and scarcr.~ During 
the railway strike butter, milk and 
eges were almost impossible to ob- 
tain. Speculators took advantage of 
the situation to buy up the small 
amount that existed and resell at 
j usurious prices. 

It is extraordinary under these cir- 
cumstances that Polish industry has 
nevertheless begun to move, the tex- 
tile industries are producing normally, 
the production of iron and steel has 
considerably increased since 1918, 
cement, ceramic, and chemical fac- 
tories have all begun to work. The 
coal industry increases, whilst as re- 
gards railways, the Minister of Com- 
munications, Mr. Bartel, has done 
wonders in spite of the utterly insuffi- 
cient rolling stock. 
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TRANSPORT MEN AS 
THE WEAKEST LINK 


Lack of Cohesion and Unity in 
- Transport Workers Federation 
of Britain Is Keenly Felt by 
‘Its Accredited-Officials 


By sgoctal correspondent of The Christian 


“LONDON. 
felt among the thinking section of the 


is the Transport Workers Federation, 


and among none is the lack of cohe- 
sion and unity more keenly felt than 
among the latter’s responsible and 
duly accredited officials. It was a com- 
mon etatement among the engineers 
for many years before the recent amal- 
gamation that the officials of the vari- 
ous unions, jealous of their own posi- 
tions, were stumblingblocks to the for- 
mation of one consolidated union for 
the engineering industry. 

Whatever truth there was in the as- 
sertion as applying to engineers (and 
it was and is still being said of other 
union officials), he would be a bold and 
wild industrialist who would lay the 
same charge against the Transport 
Workers—at all events against the 
most prominent of their officials. This 
organization is exceedingly fortunate 
in the possession of capable and force- 


ity, whatever their opinions. 
whole they represent what is best in 
the British trade union movement, and 
are a fair and reasonable reflection of 
that movement. 

In contradistinction .to the extreme 


tary of the organization, there is the+ 
moderating 
judgment of Harry Gosling, the presi- 
dent, with years of experience on Lon- 
don’s chief administrative body to 
strengthen his record as a trade union 
official, while Ben Tillett, M. P., may 
safely be depended upon to tone down 
any little shade of red presented by 
Ernest Bevin. 
tradistinction may be pursued until 
the whole of.the federation’s officials 
have been 
whenever an extremist rears his head, 
there also is the man of caution and 


moderation. 


Fortunate in Leaders 


It ig this that gives the trade union 
movement its strength and stability, 
that enables the Trades Unions Con- 
gress, for jns 
of responsibility from the dark depths 
of unreality to which the wild men 


tion is fortunate in its leaders. 
be said of them, too, that they lead— 
for at the moment energetic steps are 
being taken to expedite the amalga- 
mation of all the affiliated unions in 
‘accordance with. the policy approved 


Southampton in midsummer. 

The ultimate aim is to establish one 
union for the whole of the road and 
transport incustry analogous to the 


executive power centralized and con- 


to emulate their colleagues in the 


of the National Union of Railwaymen 
has been selected as a model. 
railwaymen’s organization is regarded 
as the nearest approach to industrial 
unionism that exists in this country, 


garded as the objective to be aimed 
at by the younger school of trade’ 
unionists, 
than an industrial organization is the 
prerequisite condition, 
condition, to the demand for joint con- 
trol in the industry to which they are 


railwaymen’s union, as the case may’ 


The other partner 


those unions in the federation which 
cater for the same class of people is 


of the officials for some time. 
has been made with the 15 unions 
dealing with dock and waterside labor, 


made with a draft scheme in which a 
number of road transport workers are 
to be absorbed by the vanes Vehicle 


National Industrial Groups 


Simultaneously with the efforts to 
amalgamate existing unions into dis- 
tinct groups is a much more ambi- 
tious scheme providing for the setting 
up of five national industrial groups, 
governed by a national 
tive council 


each group bolas represented in the 
area, and each area having an area 
council. A national administrative 
committee for each of the industrial 
groups is to be set up to control and 
advise on technica] matters, but ques- 
tions of finance, general policy and 
power to decide strike action is to 
| rest with the national administrative 
council. 

' The sub-committee responsible for 
the foregoing appears to have made a 
special effort to meet the “technical 
difficulty” and looks very like over- 
burdening its boat. The election of 
the national council is to follow on the 
policy now adopted by the engineers, 
namely, nomination and election by 
each area of it own representative. 
In order that the technical experience 
of each industrial group shall be uti- 
lized, each of the five groups is to have 
one representative on the national 
council. 

Ernest Bevin is at present engaged 
up and down the country explaining 
to enthusiastic meetings the proposals 
which it is expected will be placed be- 
fore the members for their considera- 
tion and ballot vote before the old 
year is through, 


MILITANT UNIONS ARE. 
IN STATE OF UNREST 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

WELLINGTON, New Zealand—New 
Zealand appears to be moving toward 
a big industrial crisis. All the more 
militant unions are in a state of un- 
rest, including the miners, the sea- 
men and the waterside workers, and 
there is increasing evidence of a tend- 
‘ency on the part of,the more mod- 
erate unions to resort to “direct 
action” in support of ever-growing de- 
mands. 

The desire of the workers of all 
grades to get more money at a time 
of continuously rising prices is reason- 
able enowgh. The disquieting feature 
of the situation is a tendency to dis- 
regard constitutional method and to 
turn a sympathetic ear to the prop- 
aganda of extremists. Some of the 
more influential labor leaders are 
openly applauding the Russian Bol- 
sheviki, and it is easy enough to trace 
the current of their ambitions. Mem- 
bers of the parliamentary Labor 
group have stated that their goal is 
collectivist control of industry by the 
unions and thg state. 

The miners have long been the most 
aggressive section of New Zealand 
labor. It is an interesting fact that 
the most revolutionary elements 
among the miners are to be found at 
the state coal mines, where a govern- 
ment department is providing for the 
men the best mining conditions in the 
world. The miners have been keeping 
New Zealand short of coal for nearly 
two years now and it has become fully 
apparent that the frequent stoppages, 
the limitation of production, the “irri- 
tation strikes” and the violations of 
agreements are parts of a deliberate 
policy intended to break down the 
existing system of ownership and 
control. The government declared re- 
cently that the limit of its endurance 
was being reached and that drastic 
steps might be taken to end an in- 
tolerable situation. 

The wages paid in the coal mines 
make it a simple matter for the men 
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into one body. There is 
reason, other than a desire 
Wage seems to exceed £1 a day, but 
their production dwindles, while in- 
dustries suffer and the community 
goes short of fuel, gas and electricity. 
How far the rank and file of the 
miners and of the workers generally 
sympathize with the militant tactics 
is a question that awaits the test of 
industrial strife. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S GOLD INDUSTRY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 

CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony—Gen- 
eral Smuts, speaking at the New Mod- 
derfontein Mine, recently, said: 
“There was a time when we looked 
upon the gold mining industry as 
our main industry. To a great ex- 
tent it is still one of our main in- 
dustries, but it is not our only one. 
There has been a tremendous move- 


furthermore, argue 


who, 


a necessary 


Craft Unions 


the railwaymen’s and the 
organizations are pursuing 


tural and other industries, so gold 
does not occupy the position rela- 
tively that it did years ago, and the 
gold industry does not loom _ s50 
largely. Still it occupies a very im- 
portant position, and as regards the 
world, it has become still more im- 
portant. .The burden the world has 
to carry today is largely of an eco- 
nomic kind. Currency questions are 
almost insoluble. The exchanges of 
the world are such as to render futile 
a great deal of progress that would 
otherwise be possible. Gold is key to 
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SHOW OF THE LORD 
MAYOR WAS SIMPLE 


Procession From Guildhall to 
Law Courts, Usually Popular 
and ; Gay, Was Reduced to 
Unobtrusive Official Visit 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—The medieval 
pomp and traditional ceremony accom- 
panying the Lord Mayor’s show re- 


cently was almost entirely missing this 
year, owing to the coal strike. The 
procession from the Guildhall to the 
Law Courts which is usually so popu- 
lar and gay was reduced to an unob- 
trusive visit of the Lord Mayor and_ 
his sheriffs. At the Guildhall banquet 
in the evening, the customary ceremon- 
ies were carried out, and after the re- 
past, the usual toasts. were given and 
replied to in some important speeches. 

As was the case on the two previous 
annual events, Mr. Lloyd George, who 
was the principal guest and chief 
speaker, responded to the toast of the 
government. Many notable represent- 


| speaker continued, 


shevism,”’ Mr. Lloyd George declared, | 


atives of diplomacy, the arts and nat- 


ural sciences, the services and A no : Atmosphere of Suspicion 


professions were also present. 
banqueting hall presented a brilliant : 
scene when the guests of the new Lord 


Mayoress were assembled. The Lord | 
Mayor, in proposing the toasts of the 
Queen, Queen Alexandra, the Prince of 
Wales, and other members of the 
royal family, expressed pleasure at 
the return of the Prince from his Aus- 
tralian tour. 

The Prime Minister, in responding to 
the toast of “His Majesty’s Ministers,” 
was received with prolonged applause. 
In the course of his speech Mr. Lloyd 
George dwelt specially on the topics of 
greatest moment of the day. Mr. Lloyd 


M J Roll, and th cad lat home, the Prime Minister, referring 
ayor, James Roll, and the new y 


George affirmed that the world stood in 
need of more good will amongst men, 
as it could not be reconstructed on a 
rocking foundation. Misunderstand- 
ings between western and central Eu- 
rope, he said, must be removed and 
misunderstandings in both the vast 
territories of eastern Europe must also 
be removed. The British Government 
had striven for peace, striven amid 
much misunderstandin; and misinter- 
pretation, but it had done eo because 
it was convinced that peace was the 
real need of the nation at this mo- 
ment. 


Disarmament of Germany 

“There are two or three outstanding 
features which are accountable for a 
sense of unrest and disquiet,” said 
the Prime Minister, “and if you will 
permit me I will take this occasion 


to refer to some of these. What are 
the outstanding. features 
Germany and the allied nations? 
There are two and perhaps three. 
Foremost amongst them I put the 
avestion of the disarmament of Ger- 


to earn 30s. a day if they work in a! 
normal fashion. Their actual] average | 


ment in other directicns, in agricul-| 


many. I do that, not merely because 
of its intrinsic importance, but. be- 
cause it is the real test of the sin- 
cerity of Germany when she says she 
means to carry out the Treaty. 

“The report which I have to give on 
this subject I have received within 
the last few hours from the War Office, 
which is naturally keeping a very 
strict supervision over the disarma- 
ment of Germany. The report is very 
satisfactory. The German Navy is 
practically disarmed. That need cause 
no more anxiety to anybody. When 
you come ta its great army with its 
vast multitude of highly-trained men 
who were a menace to the peace and 
the liberty of the world, they have 


between | 


“In the main, the steps taken by||| © 


Germany since the Spa conference in 
the’ way of disarmament, are a guar- 
antee that the present rulers-of Ger- 
many are, at any rate, perfectly sin- 
cere in their resolve to carry out the 
conditions of the Treaty to the best 
of their capacity. The second point is 
of vast importance and, in many re- 
spects, more difficult. That is the 
problem of reparation.” Mr. Lloyd 
George declared that he was glad to 
note that the German Government was 
applying itself to finding methods of 
repairing the terrible devastations that 
their armies wrought. It was a ques- 
tion of methods and of capacity, the 
and the financial 
experts of both the allied countries 
and Germany would meetin two con- 
ferences in the near future. 

Turning next to the swhject of Rus- 
sia, the Prime Minister regretted he 
could not speak so hopefully.” “Bol- 


‘‘ig such an impossible creed, it is 
such a ludicrous creed, it is such a 
crazy creed, it cannot survive.” How- 
ever, the speaker continued, anarchy | 
might survive. In the face of all ob- 
stacles, the British Government would 
persevere after peace, because it 
realized the danger of a Russia 
sunken in anarchy. 


Speaking on the industrial situation 


to the recent settlement of the coal 
strike, declared that the leaders of the 
men had been anxious for an honor- 
able settlement and there had been no 
desire to exploit a tremendous indus- 
trial quarrel, in order to make an at- 
tack on’ the institutions of the coun- 
try. A feature which he regretted, 
however, was the atmosphere of sus- 
picion among the men even of theif 
own leaders. The way to remove that 
was to give confidence to the work- 
men that while the country would 
not allow itself ta be intimidated by 
any section of the community, it 
would still treat all sections alike 
fairly. 

Mr. Lloyd George declared that he 
had faith in both the common sense 
and the patriotism of the men; and 
then he described ix graphic terms 
how the miners’ leaders and the miners 
had responded magnificently in 1914 
&nd again in the darkest hour, at a 
critical moment in 1918, when troops 
were needed. The Prime Minister re- 
ferred also to the splendid point of 
view which the railwaymen had taken 
in the recent coal strike. 


Dispersing the Terrorists 

Speaking of Ireland, and particu- 
larly of the organized assassinations, 
Mr. Lloyd George said that by the 
steps they had taken, he believed the 
British Government had now got 
murder .in hand, The police were 
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getting the right men and dispersing 
the terrorists. The speaker stated | 
that there was no man in Ireland, as/ 
long as the terrorists conspiracy was 
dominant, who dared talk concilia-| 
tion, for, on behalf of his government, | 
he had jinvited anyone who could | 
speak. on behalf of Ireland to come | 
and discuss any proposals and he had 
received no response. | 

Irishmen. had no real sympathy. 
with the murders, the Prime Min-| 
ister declared, and in fact they were 
tired of the whole business. “We are. 
offering Ireland, not subjection,” Mr. | 
Lloyd George said in conclusion, “but | 
equality; we are offering Ireland not | 
servitude but partnership, an ‘in the| 
able partnership, a partnership in the 
greatest Empire in the world, a part-| 
nership in that Empire at the height) | 
of its power, a partnership in that Em- | 
pire in the greatest day of its glory.” | 
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the bill with sn vee ho ag be- 
cause the Washington Labor Confer 
ence, an outconie of the League of Na- | 
wen. had cfeated an in 
convention introducing the eight-hour; 
day in factories, trades, and means of 
communication. For the same reason 


Nations went in for the new working- 
time bill. The leaders of the radical 
party of the Canton of Neuchatel de- 
clared in a public appeal: “This law 
is a confirmation of a principle pro- 
‘claimed in the Covenant which the 
Swiss people has signed with pleas- 
ure.” 

The fate of the bill was regarded 
with anxiety. The majority of the 
peasants disliked it because of its pre- 
tended advancement of “idleness,” 
while large numbers of middle-class 
citizens voted against it out of inher- 
ent opposition to social reforms. Many 
others rejected it as a measure when 
the necessity of an increase in pro- 
duction was so important. Ultimately, 
the law was adopted by a majority of 
about 100,000 votes, 369,000 being in 
favor and 271,000 against. and by 13 
cantons as against nine. Seeing, how- 
ever, that in the cantons of Berne and 
Lucerne, with their large labor popu- 
lation, only 54 and 51 per cent, re- 
spectively, of the voters declared in 
favor of the law, ahxiety as to the 
fate of the bill appears to have been 
well-founded. 

The bourgeois press hailed the re- 
sult with great satisfaction, more es- 
pecially ag a means of promoting 
social class conciliation. But precisely 
for this very same reason the satisfac- 
tion of the Socialist press was far 
from being unmixed; although this 
part of the political press had unani- 
mously recommended the law, some 
of its organs said that a rejection, 
too, would not have been without ad- 
vantage, “for it would have acceler- 
ated the advent of revolution.” 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

LONDON, Ontario—Farmers clubs 
throughout Ontario are now discuss- 
ing the proposed platform of the United 
Farmers in the next Dominion election, 
and a number of county conventions 
of the United Farmers’ of Ontario 
have been held to choose delegates 
to the provincial gathering where 
the platform will finally be ap- 
proved. Bach county is permitted to 
bring forward -proposals in the re- 
port to the provincial convention, but 
the, reports will be similar to a cer- 
tain extent, because they are all based 
on the recommendations of the Cana- 
dian Council of Agriculture. Dele- 
gates to Toronto will merely be in- 
structed by constituents as to any 
desired changes. The draft includes 
the proposal that the reciprocity pact 
of 1911 between Canada and the 
United States be adopted; the reduc- 
tion of ‘the tariff between Canada and 
Great Britain by half; the admission 
to Canada free of all foodstuffs, farm 
implements ang machinery used in the 
production of foodstuffs and natural 
resources; the imposition of a 2 per 
cent tax on incomes over $1000 of 


married men, rising 2 per cent on 
each additional $1000 income. 
Whatever platform is adopted, the 
strength of the Farmer Party in the 
next federal election promises to be 
‘great. The same organization that 
elected a Farmer Legislature in On- 


-tario is available to a large extent 


for federal purposes, and with a sim- 
ilarity of aims the party following is 
likely to be as united as in the pro- 
vincial contest. An evidence of what 
may be expected in many Ontario rid- 
ings was seen in the federal by-elec- 
tion of East Elgin where the Farmer 
candidate was elected over Liberal 
and government opponents. 


TEACHERS’ NEW CON TRACT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian some & 

REGINA, Saskatchewan—A continu- 
ing yearly agreement between teach- 
ers and school trustees has been pre- 
scribed by the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment, the new contract being based 
on representations made by the Teach- 
ers Alliance. The agreement will pro- 
vide for a 30-day notice for termina- 
tion from either side, but eliminates 


the necessity for the preparation of | 


new contracts each year. 


unmarried ‘men and over $2000 for, 


other Swies friends of the League of | ~ 
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EGYPTIAN POLICIES 
IN PUBLIC MATTERS] "7x< 


; Ambitions Still Figure 
Too Largely to Permit Devel- 
opment of Statesmen Instead 
of Intriguing Politicians 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


ALEXANDRIA, Egypt—lIt has fre- 
quently beer pointed out that the press 
in Egypt, a country still largely illit- 
erate, should not be considered as ex- 
pressing the average public opinion. 
Thus, to the uninformed newspaper 
reader, it might appear ihat all Egypt 
was in a turmoil over the doings of 
the Egyptian delegation in London 
and their final discussion regarding the 
agreement which it is proposed will be 
made between England and Egypt de- 
termining the country’s future. Many 
newspapers certainly are waxing furi- 
ous with their opponents on the sub- 
ject, but the vast majority of the 
Egyptians remain almost exclusively 
absofbed in the price of cotton, the 


preparation of the land for winter 
crops, and the imminent harvesting of 
their staple food crop, maize. Thereby 
the majority show wisdom, for, at any 
rate, they are working toward a tan- 
gible end, whereas their political polem- 
ics, to which the country should be 
becoming accustomed by this time, 
generally fizzle out in utter futility. 
One thing may be, and should be, 
learnt from them, however. The 


developed. There must be considerable 
glitter to attract the attention of the 
Egyptians for any sustained period. 
Under emotional influence they may 
act together for a short time, but they 
lack the basis of personal conviction 
to give such movements any real per- 
suance. Further, they distrust each 
othér and thus are largely untrust- 
worthy. Personal aims and ambitions 
still figure too largely to permit the 
development of many statesmen and 
genuine philanthropists instead of 
politicians and intfiguers, while real 
cooperation, in or out of politics, is 
rendered difficult. 


Tendency to Intrigue 

The proclivity to indulge in eastern 
intrigue is not sufficiently checked to 
allow the successful achievement of a 
disinterested policy in public matters. 
Time and again have schemes been 
started with excellent intentions but, 


if the results were dependent on the 
cooperation of the promoters, they 
were generally disappointing. In this 
connection it will be interesting to see 
how the many cooperative societies re- 
cently floated all over Egypt will fare. 
So far very little has been heard of 
their doings, but the fact that the sup- 
plies department of the government is 
extending, not diminishing, its actiy- 
ities, would go to show that they are 
in many cases failing to fulfill the pur- 
pose for which they were ostensibly 
organized. 

The Bank Misr is anotHer of many 
instances. In that case, although 
launched on the crest of the emotional 
wave of the political enthusiasm of 
last year, not a tenth, it is believed, of 
the proposed capital has been sub- 
scribed up to the present, and it has 
not yet opened its doors. The fact that 
many Egyptians are successful busi- 
ness men proves that the fault lies, not 


dence. This being so, 
Egyptian government could be today a 
success. When the Egyptians emerge 
from their emotional dream of inde- 
pendence—and the awakening is tak- 
ing place—they will realize what it 
really means in practice and the vast 
majority will be only too ready to ac- 
cept the guiding hand of England for 
several years to come. 


The Milner Commission 


The latest news to hand that the 
Egyptian delegation is raising several 
points,on which.its views differ from 
those of the Milner Commission need 
not be taken too seriously. It may be 


merely a move to squash the opposi- 
tion in Egypt which has recently be- 
come very active and threatening, 
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Are all embodied in the 
Coward shoe. Added to 
these, however, are 50 years 
of successful shoe building, 
and the ever-lasting Coward 
rule — that of 
shoes that permit the natural 
growth of the foot. 


Consider for a moment, just 
what you would expect to find 
in your ideal shoe, and then 
try on a pair of Coward's. 
You should then realize why 
so many Men, Women, and 
Children all over America are 
wearing them. 


James S/ Covel 


262-274 Greenwich St:, N. Y. C. 
(Near Warren St.) 


Sold Nowhere Else 


Egyptian character is still far from 


| were the chief points touched on by 


}+mean the immediate industrial death | 


in individual incapacity, but in a lack 
of cooperation and of public confi-| 
it would be| 
surely unwise to expect that a purely | 


soiemiet of 


largely through the 
Mohamed 


Poe omg) s old opponent, 
said. 


‘The delegation admitted, on pre- 
senting the proposed agreement to 
the Egyptians, that the Milner Com- 
mission had offered it for acceptance 
or refusal as it stood. Many reserva- 
tions were formulated from this side 
and the delegation has submitted 
some, at any rate, of these to Lon- 
don, which, in view of its knowledge 
of the terms of its submission, can 
but mean that its action is a political 
maneuver calculated to check the 
growing criticism out here. 

It may be expected that a definite 
line of action will be i 
taken up by the British Government. 
The franker the language in which 
its intentions as regards Egypt's fu- 
ture is expressed, the simpler will 
be the task of seeing them carried 
out. Much prestige and headway has 
been lost in the past by the vague- 
ness and indecision of British policy 
in Egypt. Under actual circum- 
stances there would be no exeuse if 
such were to continue. What the 
Egyptian admires (if sometimes per- 
haps grudgingly) in the Englishman 
is his sense of justice, honesty and 
straightforwardness. Such a reputa- 
tion can be fully merited and main- 
tained, and must be if Egypt is to 
benefit by England’s influence. 

Its object must be the efficient self- 
government of the country, and it is 
certain that the Milner Commission 
holds this view. The steps for its 
attainment haVe undoubtedly been 
outlined by the commission in its. re- 
port, and full publicity should be 
given, while measures tan be taken 
to insure that ,the right men will be 
employed for the purpose of carrying 
out its recommendation. Then if the 
Egyptians will pull their weight, drop 
politics for a season, learn to trust 
and cooperate with each ‘other, it is 
certain they will soon realize an in- 
dependence worth having. 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFF 
ASKED BY CANADIANS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


WINDSOR, Ontario—The desirabil- 
Ity of continued and even greater pro-r 
tection of the industries of Canada by 
means of the tariff; the establishment 
of an expert tariff commission on a 
permanent basis; and the institution 
of a general British preferential tariff, 


the merchants of the border cities in a 


statement presented to the Dominion 
tariff commission at its sitting here. 
The statement pointed out that of the 
hundreds of industries operating in 
this section of Ontario over 50 per 


iby the holding of public“office. 
' Canadian Pacific Railway has carried | Western Canada Colonization Associa- 


out this policy in the past, giving to/| tion. 
the employees who may be called upon | was 


cent were United States enterprises. | 
Protection, it was claimed, is respon- 
sible for their development, and the 
removal of the protection or the re- 
duction materially of the tariff would 


of the border cities and many other 
industrial sections of Canada. 

A plea was put forward for a per- 
manent tariff commission forthe Do- 
minion on the ground that the tariff 
might be altered frequently with good 
effect both for industry and the gen-'! 
eral public. Recommendation for the | 
establishment of a British preferen- | 
tial tariff was supported by the argu-.| 
ment that such a step would practi-| 
cally force United States industries to | 
locate in Canada, with the result that | 
the Dominion would take great for- 
ward strides in the world of commerce. 
It was argued that such a tariff would 
be of more value to Canada than to 
any of the other British dominions. 


RIGHTS AS CITIZENS 


Action of Canadian National 
Railways in Forbidding Em- 
ployees to Hold Public Office 
Is Strongly Opposed by Labor 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


OTTAWA, Ontario—Organized La- 
bor and the Great War Veterans of 
Canada are awaiting the result of 
the meeting of railwaymen in To- 
ronto before taking further action 


CANADIANS DEMAND) see 


east Toronto. The conference of reil- 
waymen in Toronto will deal with 
these three cases. If the directorate 
in Toronto refuses to grant relief the 
matter will be taken up at Ottawa. 


CANADIANS PLAN TO 
. ASSIST IMMIGRANTS 


Special to The Christia® Science Monitor 
, from its Canadian News Office 


EDMONTON, Alberta—Westérn Can- 
ada is the mecca to which many im- 
migrants from overséas countries and 
the United States have journeyed dur- 


in connection with the edict of D. B.| 


Hanna, president of the 
National Railways, forbidding em- 
ployees of the system from holding 
public office. Both bodies contend 
that the edict is an infringement 
of the rights of free citizenship, and 
compare the policy involved with that 
of the Canadian Pacific Reilway Com- 
pany, whereby an employee desirous of 
striving for public position is given 
leave of absence without loss of sen- 
iority. 

It is quite possible that org 


Canadian | 


‘ing the last decade. In spite of this 


fact, however, there is still room 29 


many more. Not only is there room, 
but there is a great need of settlers 
of the better type to bring under cul- 
tivation the vast areas of Jand Which 
have never known the plow. The ques- 
tion of getting the right kind of peo- | 
ple to settle on the land, and of pro- | 
tecting the settlers from unnecessary 


hardships, is one which has been given 
‘Serious thought throughout western 
|Canada. The outcome of this thought 


anized | is the formation of the Western Can- 


Labor will join forces with the vet-. ada Colonization Association, which is 
erans in enforcing their views on the not in any sense of the word a real 
subject upon the government, unless | estate organization, but an organiza- 
a solution is reached in Toronto. Rep-/ tion of sane business men who preach 
resentations made to the Hon. Arthur| and practice the gospel of the bigger 


Meighen, the Prime Minister, and Sen-| west. 


A study of the objects of the as- 


ator Robertson, Minister of Labor, so: sociation as defined at the conference 
far have mét with the response that | Which resulted in the formation of the 
the question is one for the directors | hassociation, will bear this contention 


of the system, and not for the gov-| Out. 
It is held that the; 4re: 1. The settlement during the next 


ernment to decide. 
system, though national in character, 


The immediate objects in view 


few years of 20,000,000 acres of fertile 


is to be free from political influence. | !and lying within 15 miles of existing 


Meanwhile the executive of 


public its stand on the question which 
is summed up as follows: 


Leave of Absence'Given 


“(1) The employees of the Canadian | Under cultivation. 


National Railways are not civil ser- | 
vants. 


ernment’s statement that the Cana- | soil. 


the 
Trades and Labor Congress has made 


This is borne out by the 80V- | during théir first few 


| western rai!ways and now held out of 
production by absentee owners. 2. The 
discouragement of settlement at long 
distances from existing transportation, 
| schools, and other facilities until the 
'more accessible areas are brought 
5s. The extension 
_to newcomers of such counsel and 
‘guidance as may be useful to them 
years on tne 
The adoption of a policy 


4. 


dian National Railways are managed | which will scatter new arrivals fram 
by an independent directorate and are | | Anglo- Saxon countries airrongst the ex- 
therefore in the same position as any isting Canadian population so that they 


other employer. 


“(2) The fullest opportunity should | ences and become good citizens of the 


will fall under Canadianizing influ- 


be given to the employees of the Can- /Dominion. 


adian National Railwaye to aspire to 


Behind the mov2ment to bring this | 


fulfill the highest duties of citizenship | about, the federal government and the 


to fulfill public duties the necessary | take 


leave of absence without sacrificing | lands, but it could coope 
Senator Robertson | organization so planning, by carrying | ters for control 


their seniority. 


The | railways 


are cooperating with the 


The Dominion government, it 
found, could not directly under- 
the settlement of privately owned 
rate with any 


tional debt of over $2,000,000,000. The 
settlement of land would naturally -e- 
sult in a larger eettlement of the cities 
and towns as well, ami would 
serve to encourage the establishment 
of more industries in the west. in- 
creased population would also lighten 
the per capita burden af taxation, wipe 
out the deficit on the national rafl- 


ways, and set the Dominion on a higher 
_ plane of progress. 
‘LABOR AND FARMERS COOPERATE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
* from its Canadian News Office 

LONDON, Ontario—The reason for 
the decision of the Ontario Labor 
| Party to form an independent biock 
in the Legislature, according to H. B. 
'Ashplant, one of the founders of the 
Labor Party in Canada, is because La- 
bor in Ontario does not propose to 
“become a mere appendage of the 
United Farmers. We intend to as- 
sume a definite position,” he stated. 
“But we will cooperate with the United 
Farmers as hitherto on questions which 
‘affect us. At the same time that does 
not mean that Labor will be in accord 
with the farmers in all these ques- 
tions. For instance there is the tariff. 
We do not agree with the agrarian 
tariff platform.” It was further 
pointed out that strictly speaking 
there is not and has not been a real 
coalition of Farmers did Labor in the 
Ontario Government. They have merely 
been “cooperating” and will continue 
to do so, euninee in less states 


ACTION AGAINST “OPEN SHOP” 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LYNN, Massachusetts—Seeking to 
restrain a shoe manufacturing com- 
pany of this city from maintaining an 
“open shop” to the alleged exclusion 
‘of unemployed union shoe workers 
‘and from resigning from the Shee 
Manufacturers Association, with which 
the unions are in agreement, a bill 
has been filed for a court injunction 
by two officers of the joint council of 
the United Shoe Workers of America. 


‘ASHEVILLE MAY CONTROL WATER 
Special to The Christian Scienee Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 

ASHEVILLE, North Carolina—With 
the recent removal to this city from 
Atlanta,. Georgia, of the office of the 
Southeastern Water Resources depart- 
ment of the federal government, Ashe- 
' ville will probably be made headquar- 
of flood waters for 


and Charles Harrison of North Bay are | 00 propaganda werk in cpuntries from | the entire southeastern section of the 


two outstanding examples of 


policy of the Canadian Pacific Rail-| 


way. 


“(3) There should be no interfer- | 
ence with the exercise of any em-,. 


ployee’s right to be nominated and 
run for any public election office. 


Three Cases Involved 


“(4)° The government should make 


a clear pronouncement, plainly seedings 


thei position in this matter. 


“(oj If the present franchise act does ! 
not assure these rights to the citizens | 


‘of Canada, then amendments should be | 
introduced immediately, making im- | 
possible such a situation as has arisen | 
through Mr. Hanna's actions.” 
Already several men have been af- | 
fected by the order. They are A. E. | 
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California Fruits «4 Nuts 
For the Holidays 


HAMBURGER’'S—LOS pos 


Hamburger’s packs the famous, sun- -ripened fruits of California 
in convenient boxes for shipment anywhere in the U. S.—express 


One of these appetizing gift boxes contains six pounds of extra 
fancy cluster raisins and calmyrna figs. 
are twenty other combinations to choose from. / 


Priced 4.25. There 


= G.0.Robinson Go. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The Nuts, Glace Fruits, 


Jevne Holiday Packages 


by H. Jevne and used and liked by so’many people may 
now be had direct from J. W. 
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shipped (prepaid) and guaranteed by J. W. Robinson Co. 
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HAT Different 


it is— 


mail service— 


Book Friends— 


Book Store of Bullock's 


has many of them— 


—-Not mere acquaintances, but friends who place 
| | confidence in the ability of that Different Book 

Store of Bullock's to supply, by mail if need be, 
the latest in Fiction—Poetry—Drama— TI ravei 
—or to sift the book world for anything that 
exists—if the wish be expressed— 


-—It is this ability to serve that makes Bullock's 
Book Store the totally different book store that 


—Let it keep you iz constant touch with literary 
happenings either by personal visit or through its 


We Suggest 


That you make a visit to 
our kindergarten and primary 
department at the 723-725 
Hill Street Store, for enter- 
_taining and instructive games 
for the little-ones. 
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meeting was given over to general disa 
by the members present, 
whom was J. R. Howard of 
diay president of the Ameri- 
Farm Bureau Federation. — 
After Mr. Hoover had addressed the 
meeting, he was requested by unani- 
mous vote to return to tell of his work 
in raising a fund for the starving chil- 
dren of Europe. He spoke briefly, tell- 
ing of the need for Americans to con- 
tinue the work of saving 3,500,000 chil- 
dren in 15 different countries in order | 
that their physical and moral stamina 
be maintained for the sake of future 
civilization. 


INCOME TAX LIST 
IN UNITED STATES 


Returns Show That $1,127,721.,- 
835 Was Collected on Total 
Income of $15,924,639 in 19} 8 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Total collections from the. income 
tax of the United States for the cal- 
endar year 1918 amounted to $1,127,- 
721,835. This includes normal tax 
of $476,432,808,,and surtax of $651,- 
289,027. Total taxable income of 
$15,924,639,355 was reported by 4,425,- 
114 persons, of whom 2,974,153 were 
married or heads of families, thus 
enjoying exemption of $2000 or more 
from normal tax, and 1,450,961 were 
single and claimed exemption of 
$1000 each. Total of these exemp- 
tions was $8,096,767,023 and there was 
$2,468,749,244 derived from dividends, 
also exempt from norma] tax, leaving 
net income of $5,359,123,088 on which 
norma! tax was paid. 

The following shows distribution 
of individual income tax returns and 


OFFICIAL ESTIMATE 
OF CANADIAN CROPS 


Preliminary Value Is Set at 
$1 ,636,664,900 by Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics—Is 


Ahead of Record of 1919 


Speciai to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

OTTAWA, Ontario—The preliminary 
estimate of $1,636,664,900 as the value 
of Canada’s field crops for 1920, issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
fully bears out forecasts and sets up a 
new record, the hitherto highest figure 
having been $1,452,437,000, in 1919. 
This is the more important in that the 
total has been arrived at after a cal- 
culation based on a lower scale of 
prices than that which prevailed last 
year. It is atso approxifmately $265,- 
000,000 greater than the 1918 total. 

Wheat is the most valuable crop, 
being valued at $536,730,000, the aver- 
age price per bushel being placed at 
$1.83. The value of this crop in 1919 
was $364,857,000, and $381,667,000 in 
1918. Oats take second place, with 
$207,121,000, that is to say that though 
the crop was 148,600,000 bushels larger 
than in 1919, the value was only $19,- 
000,000 greater. 
barley crop is put at $60,408,000, or 
$17,000,00 below that of last year. 
Although the hay and clover crop was 
much smaller than in 1919, the high 
price, which is about $6 per ton over 
that of last year, brings the estimated 
value of this crop up to ahi 414,000, or 
$17,000,000 more. 


“The value of the) 
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| The suggestion was made by New York 


~~ 


gated 341,396—practically five times 


- FINANCIAL NOTES 


German experimenters have found 
that fibers obtained from pine needles 
and cornstalks can ‘be used in paper 
mills for the production of a strong 
and tough paper. 

A company has been formed to 
search for deposits of radium in the 
Mexican State of Chihuahua, where 
traces of the metal have been discov- 
ered, 

The oil-burning engines of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway in the Canadian 
Rockies are now being converted to 
use coal instead of oil. It is expected 
that by the first of 192b all engines 
running west from Field, British Co- 
lumbia, to Vancouver will burn coal 
instead of ojl. The Canadian Pacific 
steamers in the Brifish Columbia coast 
service will also be converted into coal 
burners. This is due to a shortage of 
fuel oil. 


Suggestions that 66 per cent of 
amounts now due on goods shipped 
into Brazil from the United States be 
| paid, and that the balance will become 
due within six months, were approved 
at a meeting of importers recently. 


exporters and was formulated for the 
purpose of bringing some sort of relief 
to the foreign trade situation in Brazil. 


Based on estimated December prices, 
the farmers of the United States will 
receive for their crops $2,057,000,000 | 
less than the actual cost of production, | 
while the loss in the farmers’ pur- | 
chasing power as compared with 1919 
will amount to about 40 per cent, or 
between $6,000,000,000 and $8,000,000,- 
000, according to Thomas, E. Wilson, 
president of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

It is reported that the autc mobile 
registrations in Canada in 1919 aggre- 


| wide 


RAILROAD MEN’S 
BANK PROGRESSES 


Brotheshosd of Locomotive En- 
gineers Successfully Operating 
_ Cooperative Financial Insti- 
tution in Cleveland, Ohio 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—Opened here a 
little more than a month. ago,” the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Cooperative National Bank, the first 
\institution of its kind in the country, 
now has more than 1000-depositors 
and total deposits of nearly $500,000. 

The bank is meeting with success, 
even beyond the hopes of its promot- 
ers. Starting with about 400 depositors 
on the opening day, the bank’s busi- 
ness has grown rapidly, and its 
officers are predicting that it will 
assume a place among the leading 
financial institutions of the city. 

Although organized by the brother- 
hood, one of the strongest Labor or- 
ganizations in the United States, with 
a membership of 85,000, the bank’s 
patrons are by no means limited to 
the brotherhood men. It is enjoying a 
patronage from the _ general 
public. 
Ratio of Savings Deposits 

An unusual feature of the ratio of 
savings deposits to checking accounts 
is that the savings lead checking ac- 
counts by about $28,000. The bank is 
placing emphasis on savings accounts 
and pays 4 per cent on savings de- 
posits from the date of deposit to date 
of withdrawal, where the period of de- 


PRESENT PRICES 
RAISE. BOND YIELD 

Recent Declines in Corporation 
Issues Make Many of Them 
Better Than 10% Investment 


NEW YORK, New York—The recent. 


decline in prices of corporation bonds 
has carried many issues down to 
prices at which they yield more thaa 
10 per cent if held until maturity. 


While there was a gradual rise in bond 


prices ftom May to late in October 
the decline since has been severe. 
Despite fundamental conditions, 
particularly the increased purchasing 
power of the dollar and present pros- 
pects of easier money rates, favor 
higher prices for bonds, yet they are 
substantially lower than a year ago. 
The average price of 40 representative 
corporation bonds December 1, 1919, 
was 79.02, January 1, 1920, the same 
bonds averaged 80.01, while December 
8, 1920, the average price was 75.90. 
The following compilation of bonds | 


KEEP BUYING SAYS 


LORD LEVERHULME 


‘leat labesaael 
British Manufacturer Believes ° 
There Is Work Enough for 
All and Wants Wages 
Kept Up to High Pomt 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
TORONTO, Ontario—“Keep on spend- 
ing and buying to keep business going 
normally,” was the advice of Lord 
Leverhulme, a manufacturer and busi- 
ress man of international! interests and 
vision, given in an interview while he 

was in this city. 

Lord Leverhulme, who Js one of the 
largest empleyers of labor in the 
world, insists that high wages will in- 
sure prosperity. He stated that there 
should not be any surplus of labor as 
“there is work enough for.all.” There 
would not be any over production were 
it not for the fact that people suddenly 
| become afraid that everything is going 
idown,. If they were not so fearful and 


listed on the New York Stock Ex- | would keep on buying there would stil! 


change and yielding 10 per cent or 
better shows high prices reached in 
1917, and low levels during 1920, and 
prices on December 7, 1920, with in- 
come return on last prices: 


Issue— Year ? 
Chi & Alton 344s ‘50 
Central Fdry 6s . ‘31 
Chi .Rys tat bs.. ’27 
D & RG imp Bs. *: 
refunding 5s... °35 
Des M & Ft D 4s’ 
Erie series A 48, °5: 
a 
Ft Wor & R G 4s *: 
Iowa Cent ref 4s 


AS 
11.45 | 


be work for all, he says. 

“I do not believe in any reduction in 
wages,” said Lord Leverhulme em- 
phatically. “I believe in the point of 
view of the power of high spending, 
If you reduce wages it will be a back- 
ward step. If people have money they 
'will spend. If they spend it means 


| greater production is necessary.’ 


10.02 | 


“People are too much inclined to 
run to the same side of the boat in 
times of crisis or panic,” said Lord 
Leverhulme, addressing his employees 
in Toronto. “If we keep our heads and 
| places and do not run to the same side 
of the rocking boat—keep our courage 


Value of Prairie Crops 


Forty-eight per cent of the total 
value of the field crops of the Domin- 


16.64| in our right hands—all will be well. 
11.45| It is production we want. If we keep 
10.06 | our factories running and maintain a 


Keokuk & D M 5s °2: 

eS fe |. ee ee 

M & St L ref 4s ’ 
ref and ext 5s ’62 


the number in 1914. Ontario showed 
the greatest actual] increase, 113,080 
more registrations, while Prince Ed- 


Mieorner part of the 
8 the contact going to 
. the production can 


payments for the year 1918: 


No.of Total net 
returns © income 


posit is more than 30 days. Interest is 
compounded quarterly. On checking 


Total tax accounts 2 per cent is paid where daily 
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California. 


New Hamp. 17,317 


476,684,000, a 
from last 


38,988 $121,250,953 
7,606 15,434,987 
13,701 41,579,450 
20,612 76,354,037 
20,641 701,850,380 
54,160 159,487,951 
86,489 295,617,840 
10,239 48,358,031 
43,776 138,966,315 
19,102 63,681,401 
39,073 148,366,439 
20,054,940 
55,954,296 
1,256,309,485 
325,549,440 
450,267,585 
218,524,054 
166,350,127 
137,261,983 
$4,033,212 
303,421,092 
868,460,461 
415,313,164 
291,074,629 
70,323,185 
409,013,021 
90,091,830 
306,053,565 
17,826,669 
56,889,284 
653,112,589 
36,591,416 
2,719,713,784 
89,748,811 
89,586,415 
993,314,432 
163,678,297 
111,601,050 
1,770,848,133 
129,630,322 
73,855,345 
151,725,486 
189,173,691 
392,975,557 
52,454,404 
34,063,265 
173,104,495 
266,096,746 
156,557,747 
290,199,685 
26,413,937 


$4,431,563 
. 316,859 
1,724,116 
3,269,477 
36,070,926 
5,844,925 
17,690,343 
7,158,522 
8,669;100 | 
2,367,463 
7,077,184 
1,857,352 
1,493,518 
84,560,642 
11,456,898 
15,928,158 
7,880,244 
7,918,960 
9,353,518 
4,263,003 
20,415,237 
81,307,340 
22,336,385 
15,262,760 
3,542,849 
20,716,692 
3,012,902 
9,373,582 
412,342 
2,827,724 
43,109,648 
989,825 
354,263,417 
5,575,001 
2,219,954 
55,170,252 
7,649,280 
6,049,987 
137,781,370 
13,512,766 
2,732,593 
4,139,239 
6,795,268 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 


Colorado 
Connecticut, 
Delaware . 
Dist of Col 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois ... 
Indiana ... 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky . 
Louisiana . 
Maine 25,104 
Maryland 87,085 
BEOSS. ssnvnd . 209.786 
Michigan . 135,349 
Minnesota... 84,515 
Mississippi.. .19,949 
Missouri .. 110,890 
Montana .. 34,464 
Nebraska « 96,049 
Nevada 7,097 


64,794 
47,098 
33,432 


ear 


New Jersey 185,706 
N Mexico . 13,084 
New York. 559,753 
N Carolina 21,738 
N Dakota. 29,120 
Ohio 306,918 
Oklahoma.. 46,818 
34,592 
518,729 
$2,921 
20,239- 
45,505 
38,232 
- 114,500 
1,817 
9,965 
51,207 
$5,422 
48,876 
94,704 
7,821 


Rhode I .. 
S Carolina. 
S Dakota . 
Tennessee. 


Vermont .. 
Virginia 
Washington 
W Virginia. 
Wisconsin.. 
Wyoming . 
Non-resident 
aliens & citi- 
zens abroad 3,678 
Total: Number 
total net income, 
tax, $1,127,721,835. 

New York supplied 12.65 per cent 
of the returns, 17.08 per cent of the 
income, and 31.41 per cent of the 
tax. Pennsylvania was next with 
11.72 per cent of returns, 11.12 per 
cent of income and 12.22 per cent of 
tax, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
TRADE RELATIONS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~The State Department will interpose 
no objections to a renewal of trade 
relations between Germany and the 
United States, Acting 
State Davis has announced, but the 
objects for which Germany seeks en- 
trance into the country must be made 
clear. 

The United States is technically at 
war with Germany, he declared, and 
while German citizens would be admit- 
ted, especially if admission was recom- 
mended by American firms, no former 
army Or navy officer would be per- 
mitted to enter under any circum- 
stances. 


56,473,942 8,665,567 
of returns, 4,425,114; 
$15,924,639,355; total 


en te en ow 


REPORT OF TRUST COMPANIES 

NEW YORK, New York—The eight- 
eenth annual edition of “Trust Com- 
panies of the United States,” issued 
by the United State Mortgage & Trust 
‘Company, shows resources of 2241 
trust companies reporting amounts to 


000,000 over last year and $6,100,000,000 
greater than five years ago. In total 
resources New York State leads with 
$3,600,000,000, or 28 per cent of trust 
company resources of the country. - 


_ FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Friday Thursday Parity 
$3.45% $3.44% $4.8665 
0587 -1930, 
0621 -1930 
: -1930 
.4020 
.2380 


01365 
.863 


BANK CLEARINGS 
NEW YORK, New York—Brad- 
street’s weekly compilation of bank 
clearings shows an aggregate of $7,- 
decrease of 11.8 per cent 
last year. Outside of New York 


there was a decrease of 8 per cent. 


~ 
. 


Secretary of 


$12,451,000,000, an increase of $1,300,-, 


ion is contributed by the prairie prov- 
incts. Saskatchewan sustains-its rep- 
utation as the banner wheat province 
with $412,406,000 for all crops, of 
which $276,689,000 is credited to. 
wheat. In other words, well over 
cent of the wheat grown in Canada 
this year is from this Province. 
Alberta, with wheat valued at $125,- 
405,000, is second in the production of 
that cereal. Manitoba, with $75,758,- 
000, is third. 

In the total value of all crops by 
provinces Saskatchewan leads with a 
margin of $16,000,000 over Ontario, 
which has $396,183,000, the other 
provinces standing as follows: Que- 
bec, $327,063,000; Alberta, $199,033,- 
000; Manitoba, $142,299,000; New 
Brunswick, $49,405,000; Nova -Scotia, 
$54,738,000; British Columbia, 
372,000; Prince Edward Island, $21.- 
164,000. The gain made by Alberta in 
wheat production during the last two 
years is most notable; in 1915 its crop 
was valued at $45,603,000; in 1919 at 
$63,349,000 and this year at $125,405,- 
000, 


Manitoba’s Production 


total value of all crops over that for 
1919, no less than $145,000,000 is cred- 
ited to the prairie provinces, and this 


$24,-| 


| 


BO | tistical bureau of the Chilean Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the wheat crop of 
that country for 1920-21 will go as high 
as 686,000 tons, which will be 80,000 
tons more than last year. 
area will be increased 150,000 acres, 
the bulletin declares on estimate. 


pany, before the American Society of 


it is not likely that consumers will ob- 
Of the increase of $184,000,000 in the. 


| 


notwithstanding that Manitoba’s pro-| 


duction is put at $20,000,000 less than | 


last year. 
of $23,000,000 and Quebec of $21,000.- 
000, New Brunswick $7,000,000. Nova 
Scotia’s production is given as $9,000,- 
000 below that of 1919, while the de- 
crease in the case of Prince Edward | 
Island is about $1,000,000. 

It is noteworthy that, as compared 
with the 1918 returns, Manitoba this 
year shows a decrease of $38,000,000 in 
the value of her production, while 
Ontario’s increase is but $12,000,000. 
Comparing these two years, Saskatche- 
wan with $113,000,000 shows the largest 
increase; Alberta the next largest with 
$86,000,000; followed by Quebec, $60.- 
000,000; New Brunswick, $17,000,000; 
Nova Scotia, $12,000,000: British Co- 
lumbia, $7,000,000; Prince 
Island, $5,000,000. 


ALL SHARES WAVER 


Ontario reports an increase | 


Ed ward | | 


} 
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IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, ene shares wa- 
vered in the stock exchahge yesterday. 
Shell Transport & Trading was 6% 
and Mexican Eagle 10 11-16. The 
undertone of industrials was better. 
Hudson's Bay was 5 11-16. Kaffirs 
were hard. 

Gilt-edged investment issues were 
maintained, notwithstanding the fact 
that overnight economic debate in the 
House of Commons was indefinite. 
Foreign loans sagged, being unfavor- 
ably influenced by the movements of 
exchange. 

Home and South American rails 
were quiet but confused. Grand, 
Trunks wavered_after yesterday's rise. 
Chinese descriptions Were firm in 
spots on American buying.: Generally 
the markets remained dull and the 
usual week-end absenteeism was 
noted. 


NEW BRUNSWICK INDUSTRIES 

ST. JOHN, New Brunswick—Manu- 
facturing industries of New Bruns- 
wick increased from 628 in 1905 to 
1363 in 1918, while the value of out- 
put increased from $23,133,951 to $66,- 
855,078. At the present time there are 
about 20,000 persons employed in in- 
dustrial .concerns on a pay roll of 
approximately $17,000,000. In _ 8t. 
John the establishments have in- 
creased: from 114 in 1905 +0 about 275 
at the present time, while the output 
has increased from $7,000,000 to about 


$20,000,000. 


CHICAGO GRAIN MARKET 
CHICAGO, Illinocie—Reports of un- 
favorable economic and financial cpn- 
ditions had a depressing effect upon 
the wheat market.yesterday. Wheat 


‘prices opened from 1% cents to 3% 


cents lower. December closed at $1.61 

and March at $1.58. Closing corn 
uotations were: December 6844, May 
1%, @nd July 72% 


tionate growth in registrations (3019 
per cent). 


further development of others and con- 
struction of new branches 
greatly needed were urged by Charles 
A. Morse, chief engineer of Chicago, 


especially on slow branch line trains, 


to the automobile, he said. 


majority of retailers have failed to 


not less than $25,000,000, while some 


clared payable on Jan. 15. 1921, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Dec. 20, 1920. 


to the special meeting of stockholders to be 
held on Dec. 8, 1920, the transfer books ef the 
company will be closed from the close of busi- 
ness Nov. 17, 1920. until Dec. 9. 1920. 


ward Island made the largest propor- 


According to a bulletin by the sta- 


The sown 


The a 
number 


lishment of a considerable 
f branch railroad lines, the 


where 


Rock Island & Pacific Railway Com- 


Mechanical Engineers.. In many locali- 
ties passenger travel on the railroads, 


has been reduced 50 to 75 per cent, due 


Candy manufacturers have cut prices 
from 2 cents to 10 cents a pound. The 


pass on the reductions, however, and 


tain the benefit of the recessiens in 
their holiday buying. 

According to the official financial 
statement just issued by the Minister 
of Finance the total revenue for the 
Province of British Columbja for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, .1920, 
amounted to $13,861,605, and: expendi- 
tures for the same period of $13,511,- 
123, leaving a surplus of $350, 470. 


SUGAR BEET CROP 
IN UTAH AND IDAHO 


ee — 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—The sugar- 
beet crop in Utab and Idaho will result 
in the sugar companies paying to the 
growers this year $25,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000, according to Charles W. Bur- 
ton, vice-president and managing di- 
rector of the Utah State National Bank. 

“The sugar-beét crop,” said Mr. Bur- 
ton, “is the best in the history of this 
region. The growers are receiving 
record prices for their product. Con- 
servative estimates place the value of 
the sugar-beet crop in this region at 


estimates go as high as $30,000,000. It 
certainly will be in excess of the first 
figure mentioned. sy 


GOVERN MENT SECU RITIES 


Dec. 10 Dec, 3 
Pe ee ee 6 cee b et ttee an 90.30 90.26 
Pa a oe ON... cevadcakes 86.04 85.82 
a a ee i... Ce awende oes 85.20 85.10 
se 0 Be ge Sea 86.26 86-00. 
J Lib 2nd 44s 85.44 85.32 
S* © 2) Saree preees 88.10 88.10 
$ Lib 4th 4%s...... keuess 85.98 85.74 
WUE BeaGs biicccedecés 95.34 95.56 
S Victory 4%s 95.36 95.50 
Belgium gold notes 6s, 1925.. 905% 91% 
| Belgium external 744s, 1945.. 97% 98 
C of Berne, Swit, 8s, w.i., '45 95% 9534 
City of Bordeaux 6s, 1934.... meek 
City of Lyons 6s, 1934 
City of Marseilles 6s, 
City of Pari Ga, 1921 ......<% 
City of Zurich, Swit, 8s, 1945 
Copenhagen 5%s, 1944 
Ce Ge, Beare oveciscewdues 
Cuba 5s of 1904 
Dominican Republic 5s, 1958. 
Dom of Can 2-yr notes, 1921.. 
Dominion of Canada §s, 1926 
Dom of Can 10-yr notes, ’29.. 89% 
Dominion of Canada 5s, 1931 90 
Fr Government 8s, 1945 
Japan 4s, £, 1931 
Japan Ist 4%s, £, 1925........ 755% 
Japan 2nd 4%s, 1925........ 75% 
Switzerland 8s, 1940 
Tokio 5s, 1952 
U K of G Brit 3-yr notes, ’21 98 
U K of G Brit 5\ctfs, 1922.. 95- 
U K of G Brit 5%ctfs, 1929.. 88% 
U K of G Brit 20-yr 5%s, 37 8314 
Mexico 5s, £, 1945 


-'UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 86 


4 dividend of four dollars per share on the 
capital stock of this company has been de- 


Attention is directed to the fact that. owing 


balance is $500 or more. 

The institution is doing considerable 
banking business by mail, according 
to Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the 


brotherhood. Special efforts are being 


made to interest members of the broth- 
erhood in banking by mail. The mem- 
bers are being circularized, Mr. Stone 


said, telling them how easily they can | 


bank by mail. 

W. F. McCaleb, formerly of Dallas, | 
Texas, is a vice-president and manager | 
of the bank. Mr. McCaleb was con- 
nected with the Federal Reserve Bank | 
in the Texas city. 

Mr. Stone is president and W. B. | 
Prenter, an officer of the brotherhood, 
is vice-president and cashier. The 
bank employs about 16 persons at the 
present time. 

The brotherhood has elaborate plans 
for the future. In about two years, 
Mr. Stone said) work will be started on 
a new 20-story building on the site of 


the preset bank, across the street from 


the B. of L. E. Building, a 14-story 
office structure. 


Run on Cooperative Plan 


The institution is organized on the 
cooperative plan as the name implies, 
being an adaptation of the Rochdale 
plan of cooperative stores (England) 
to a bank. The by-laws of the bank 
limit dividends on capital stock to 10 
per cent. Stockholders can never re- 
ceive.more than 10 per cent. The re- 
mainder of the earnings go first to 
the building up of a Surplus required 
by law and second, the balance of the 
earnings will be distributed to sav- 
ings depositors and trust funds on a 
pro rata basis. The depositors of the 
bank are partners in the bank. They 
share in the earnings . 
bers of the brotherhood. 
zation of the bank the stock was over- 
subscribed by about $360,000, Mr. 
Stone said. It is capitalized at’ 
$1,000,000. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 
AGAINST JAPANESE 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Japan will close the year of 1920 
with a balance of trade against her 
of approximately 370,000,000 yen,, the 
Department of Commerce was \in- 
formed by Commercial Attache Abbott 
at Tokio. 


fell tS 40,000,000 yen, while gold im- 
ports increased 7,000,000 yen. Imports | 


of merchandise amounted to 106,958,- | 


600 yen, an increase of 1 per cent over . 
October. 

Figures on Japanese trade for the 
first 11 months of the year, as com- 
piled by the department, placed ex- 
ports at 1,860,378,000 yen and imports 
at 2,226,985,000 yen. 
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“TRADE UNSETTLE D 
IN CANDY INDUSTRY | 


NEW YORK, New York—Candy 
plants throughout the country have 
been curtailing operations ‘and some 
have shut down entirely, due to trade 
conditions, which are described as the 
most unsettled in the history of the 
industry. 

Many of the largest candy concerns 
contracted for heavy quantities of 
sugar when the price of that commod- 
ity was above 20 cents a pound. These 
concerns are now overstocked with 
high-priced sugar or candy made from 


“4 


; 


high-priced sugar, and they have been! 


endeavoring to lighten their load. 

There has been hope in the trade 
that holiday buying by the public 

would help lighten the burden. In 
ete instances candy concerns which 
still stand to take on contract sugar at 
above 20 cents a pound have been 
paying the price and are selling the 
sugar at 8 cents a pound and lower. 
Some resales of sugar have actually 
been made as low as 5% cents a 
pound, e 


DANISH EXPORTS TO AMERICA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
COPENHAGEN, Denmark — The 
| Danish Agricultural Commissioner to 
the United States, who has recently | 


10.29 | | high level of wages we will prosper.” 
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SILVER CONTINUES 
TO GO DOWNWARD 


NEW YORK, New York—Bar silver 
continued to decline in the local mar- 


ket yesterday, selling at 59% cents an 


ounce, a new low record, after London 
reported a break to 38%d., a new 
minimum quotation at that center. 
The decline extended to Mexican dol- 
lars, which sold here at 54% cents. 
_ London, which controls the silver 
market, attributes the steady shrink- 
age of prices to the lack of demand 
from China which for years has been 
the largest consumer of the metal. 
Many silver mines in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, especially 
those producing low grade ore, have 
suspended production during the last 
month or two because the fall in 
the price of the metal has rendered 
operations _unprofitable. 
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STEADY CLOSING ON 
NEW YORK MARKET 


a Re 


NEW YORK, New York — A steady 
closing with an upward tendency lead- 
ing up to it marked the session yes- 
terday .on the stack exchange. Re- 
actionary movements were uppermost 
during the early part of the day, but 
there was a fair rally later that re- 
sulted in gains of from one to ‘five 
points in some. stocks. The sales in- 
volved 1,208,300 shares. 

Steel fell only fractionally on the 
unfavorable tonnage statement. 

Call money was steady at 7 per cent. 


BRITISH DEBT TO UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Secretary of 
the Treasury Houston stated Friday 


returned to Copenhagen after accom-jthat according to an agreement with 


‘gation on an American tour, speaks 


| 


highly of the prospects for Danish 
agricultural exports to America, espe- 
cially in the case of butter, seeds and 
potatoes. Last year Danish exports 
to America showed an increase of 


50,000,000 kroner over any previous) 


year. 
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DISCOVERY OF OIL IN JTALY 


LONDON, England—According to 
official announcement from Rome, oil 


The department was advised that | |has been discovered near Ripi, half 
Japanese exports during November | Way between Rome and Naples, the} 


first well yielding 700 gallons daily. 


1 


the Danish agricultural dele- ithe 


! 


British Government the debt of 
$122,000,000 due to the United States 
for silver bought during the war will 
be paid by 1924. Of the $122,017,635 
owed to the government for purchases 
of silver $17,633 has been paid with in- 
terest. y 
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UNFILLED STEEL ‘ORDERS 
NEW -YORK, New York — The 
monthly tonnage report of the United 
States Steel Corporation made public 
Friday showed 9,021,481 tons of un- 
filled orders on hand November 39. 
This is a decrease of 815,371 tons 


biveu the previous month. 
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The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


Capital, Surplus and: Profits 
$37,500,000 


Deposits 


$181,500,000 


Resources 
$264,000,000 
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TWO VETERANS 
OUT AT PURDUE 


Coach Ward Lambert Must 
Build an Entire New Offense 
for This Year's Western 
Conference Basketball Race 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


LAFAYETTE, Indiana—Capt. D. S. 
White ’22 and R. F. Miller '22 are the 
two men around whom Ward Lambert, 
Purdue University basketball coach, 
is constructing his 1921 quintet. Both 


of these men are guards and last year 
were among the best in the western 
Conference. White, while playing at 
guard position, is one of the most de- 
pendable scorers Lambert has devel- 
oped. Last year he was fourth to 
C. R, Carney of Illinois in scoring 146 
points. Of these, 49 were field goals 
and 48 free throws. 

The return of White and Miller 
leaves the defensive combination 
of last year’s five practically intact, 
and the _ principal problem that 
the coach is facing is the development 
of two forwards and a center to take 
the place of D. H. Tilson, P. B. Church 
and Ray Campbell, who were grad- 
uated last year. 

K. E. Haigis ’22, A. B. Masters '23, 
J. N. Monical ’22, M. G. Leverenz ‘22, 
W. G. Eversman ’22 and G. E. Young 
‘23 are the six men who are making 
the best showing for the forward po- 
sitions. But one of these men, Haigis, 
has had experience in Conference 
games. All of them have played on 
high-school teams in this State for 
three years or more, however, and in 
this way have gained much valuable 
experience. In regard to experience, 
the same may be said of the three 
men, W. T. Chaffee ’22, F. M. Treat 
’23 and P. B. Kriegbaum ’23, who are 
the leading candidates for the center 
position. All have been stars on high- 
school teams, but are yet to play in 
their first “Big Ten’ Conference game. 
Three men who are making a good 
showing for guard besides Miller and 
White are the following: W. C. Hiser 
22, D. V. Holwerda ’23 and F) L. Cof- 
fing °21. 

While it is not thought that this 
year’s team will equal the record of 
the 1920 quintet, which won 10 
straight games, nevertheless it is 
thought that it will make a very cred- 
itable showing. Two defeats, oné by 
Illinois and the other by Ohio State, 
both by one point margins, resulted 
in Purdue winning only second place 
in the Conference standing instead of 
the championship. 


PRINCETON’S FIRST 
POLO TEAM PREPARES 
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PRINCETON, New Jersey—Prince- 
ton University will be represented by 
a polo team next spring for the first 
Aime. A squad of 20 players, all mem- 
bers of the .Princeton field artillery 
battalion, began work this week on 
the riding field, 

Arrangements are being made for 
indoor matches with the United States 
Military Academy and Durand’s Rid- 
ing Academy, while a more extensive 
spring program is being worked out. 
The schedule will include matches 
with Harvard and Yale universities, 
which are also inaugurating the game. 

The practice is being conducted un- 
der the coaching of several experts 


with Princeton battalion, and mounts 
are being furnished from the battalion 
stables, which include about 30 polo 
ponies. 


BIG ‘CURLING EVENT 


QUEBEC, Quebec — Curlers from 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
as well as from all parts of Canada, 
will compete in a one-week series of 
games, beginning January 26 next, in 
celebration of the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Quebec Curling Club. 
Members of the Victoria Curling Club 
are aiding in the preparations for a 
big. bonspiel. 
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DARTMOUTH. REELECTS LEADER 

HANOVER, New Hampshire—Capt, 
J. E. Robertson of the Dartmouth 
College football team has been ap- 
pointed to head the Green for a sec- 
ond successive year. Robertson, a 
resident of Somerville, Massachusetts, 
was originally a member of the class 
of 1919, but left college at the be- 
ginning of his second year to join 
the navy. Since his return he has 
been a mainstay of the Dartmouth 
backfield. 


WHITE SOX TRAINING PLANS 


CHICAGO, Illinois—-The Chicago 
American League club will train at 
Waxahachie, Texas, next’ spring. 
About 40 players, two-thirds of them 
recruits, will accompany Manager W. 
J. Gleason to the camp the first week 
in March, an early etart having been 
deemed advisable in rebuilding the 
club. 


. | WESTMINSTER ELECTS CAPTAIN 


NEW WILMINGTON, Pennsylvania 
—Joseph Dishman, fullback, has been 
elected captain of the 1921 Westmin- 


ster College football squad. 


| 


among the army officers stationed 


‘Tacony, and the replay, a week later, 


FORE RIVER IS_ 
IN THIRD ROUND 


Last Year's Runner-Up to the 
Champions Is Still in National 
Cup Soccer Competition 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Hastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — D. Page, 
inside right of the Fore River Foot- 
ball Club, runner-up to the Ben Mil- 
lers of St. Louis in last year’s climax 
of the national championships of soc- 
cer football, put his team into the. 
third round of the current national 
challenge cup competition by scoring 
the lone goal of the second-round 
game between,Fore River and Abbott 
Worsted Football Club of Forge Vil- 
lage, Massachusetts, in the second 
period of extra time. No score had 
resulted from the two regular periods 
of 45 minutes each. The game was 
thrilling in all its stages. The teams 
were evenly matched and the conduct 
of all of the players was exemplary. 

Boston City went into the third 
round of the competition by defeating 
Farr Alpaca Football Club, 2 goale to 
0, in their second-round game, played 
at Holyoke. John Murray scored both 
goals for Boston City, one in each half, 
and the defense of the Boston eleven 
was splendid. 

Lynn Gas and Electric Football Club 
defeated the Hendee Social and Ath- 
letic Association Football Club in 
their second-round clash at Lynn, and 
extra time was required for a deci- 
sion, as the regular time ended with 
the score 2 goals to 2. Gray scored 
for the Hendee Indians in the first 
half,.-and Pigeon for Lynn. In the 
second half, Gordon put Lynn in front, 
but Owen equalized shortly before the 
whistle, which ended the period and 
sent the game into extra time. Cos- 
grove scored the deciding goal in the 
extra time. 

Maple Leaf Football Club of Boston 
lost to Gray & Davis Football Club of 
Cambridge in their second-round bat- 
tle, 3 goals to 1. Irving scored for 
the victors in the first half, and Tip- 
ping and Doig in the latter period. 
Claweon gave Maple Leaf its tally in 
the second half. 

A scoreless tie after two hours of 
play was the outcome of the original 
second round game in the Michigan 
district involving Roses Football Club 
of Detroit and the I. F. L. eleven of | 
Flint, Michigan. The match was 
played at Flint and proved to be ex- 
ceptionally exciting and well con- 
tested. Other second-round matches 
of the national title play in the Mich- 
igan section resulted as follows: Pon- 
tiac City Soccer team, 5; One-For-All 
Football Club, 0; Ulster Soccer Foot- 
ball Club, 2; Magyar Football Club, 0; 
Caledonia Football Club of Detroit, 4: 
Walkerville (Ontario) Football Club, 2. 

The Roses-I. F. L. replay was staged 
on Packard Park, Detroit, and at the 
end of the first half, Flint led by one 
goal, Findley having scored after 25 
minutes of play. Higgins evened up 
with a goal for Roses in the second 
half, and Preston tallied the winning 
goal in the first period of the extra 
time. Neutral linesmen were ap- 
pointed for the replay. Thus four 
hours’ play was required to decide 
the superiority of the Detroit aggre- 
gation. 


ie the Dobson field at Hast Falls, re- 


sulted, after another two hours of Fait be 
in a 1-to-1 score. Brown tallied for 
Dobson in the extra time, off a pass 
from Burgin, equalizing the count, 
Andres having scored the game’s first 
goal shortly before. The regular 
periods had been scoreless. The game 
must be replayed again on a neutral 
field. 

Paterson Football Club had little dif- 
ficulty disposing of the Sprague Foot- 
ball Club of Elizabeth, New Jersey, at 
Olympic Park, Paterson, in their sec- 
ond-round clash. The score was 4 
goals to 1. McLoughlin scored twice 
for Paterson in the first half, and 
Burns once, while Regan put through 
a marker for Sprague. Burns got an- 
other tally in the second half. 

Federal Ship #ootball Club of 
Kearney, New Jersey, romped away 
from the Cedar Cliff eleven in their 
second-round game at Jersey City, 
tallying 7 goals to the lighter Cedar 
Cliff team’s 1. Brierly and Richard- 
son each scored three goals for 
Federal. 


TWO DIVISIONS 
IN CLUB PLAY 


Massachusetts Squash-Racquet 
Championship Tournament 
Will Have Class A and Class 
B Competitions This Winter 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—This win- 
ter’s Massachusetts inter-club squash 
racquet championship tournament 
promises to be the best ever held by 
this association. This year, for the 
first time in the history of the organi- 
zation, there are to be Class A and 
Class B championship games, the 
same as in New York. Six clubs have 
entered teams for each division of 
play. 
Competition is scheduled to start 
today with three matches in each 
division. The teams which are en- 
tered for the Class A competition are 
Harvard University, Harvard Club of 
Boston, Boston Athletic Association, 
Newton Center Tennis Club, Union 
Boat Club, and the Boston Tennis and 
Racquet Club. With the exception of 
the Tennis and Racquet Club, the same 
‘clubs will have teams in the Class B 
competition, Neighborhood Club of 
Quincy, Massachusetts, taking that 
club’s place. : 

Last year the competition was won 
by the Harvard Club of Boston, which 
lost only two matches out of 20 played. 
Union Boat Club was second. Last 
year Harvard competed under the 


ished in last place; but it is expected | 
that the Crimson will make a much 
stronger showing this winter. The 
Harvard Club of Boston will start a 
prime favorite to win the Class A 
championship again as it has its 1919 
team intact. The schedule for 1920 
follows: | 
CLASS A 

December 11—Harvard at Boston Ath- 
letic Association, Union Boat Club at 
Newton Center 
Racquet Club at Harvard Club; 18— 
Boston Athletic Association at Tennis 
and Racquet Club, Union Boat Club at 


Robins Dry Dock Football Club of 


Brooklyn, which last season defeated | 
the four-time champion Bethlehem | 


Steel eleven, eliminated the Clan Mc- 
Duff team of Brooklyn in the second- 
round match played at Todd Field. 
Erie Basin, by a score of 4 to 0. The 
famous toe of Harry Ratican, former 
Bethlehem star, member of two teams 
which played to successive triumphs 
in Scandinavia and graduate of the 
St. Louis Soccer League, accounted 
for two of the Robins tallies. One 
came in each half, the second one 
being on a penalty kick. McGuire 
scored also for Robins in the first 
half and Storch netted one in the sec- 
ond half before came Ratican’s pen- 
alty kick. 

Tebo Yacht Basin Football Club de- 
feated the Brooklyn Football Club 2 
goals to 1 on the Tebo field in South 
Brooklyn, and the yacht repairmen 
thereby forged into the third round of 
the 1920-21 national championships of 
soccer. Mitchell and Edmonson écored 
for Tebo, both in the first half, and 
Porter got Brooklyn its goal, heading 
the ball in in a scrimmage following 
a corner kick which the Brooklyns 
had forced. 

In the Connecticut district, Colum- 
bia Graphophbone Football Club of 
Bridgeport defeated S. K. F. of Hart- 
ford 4 goals to 0 at Bridgeport in the 
second round, and Ansonia Football 
Club playing at Ansonia eliminated 
Stamford Football Club, 3 goals to 1, 
in the same round of the nationab 
title play. 

Two tied games between the Dob- 
son eleven of East Falls and the Diss- 
ton team of Tacony, and the elimina- 
tion, earlier than ever before in their 
history in. national soccer champion- 
ship play, of the former champion 
Bethlehem Steel Football Club, were 
the highlights of the second round in 
the combined eastern Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey districts. 

The Erie A. A. team of Kearny, New 
Jersey, accomplished the downfall of 
Bethlehem in a high-scoring game 
played at the old Newark Federal 
League Baseball Park at Harrison, 
New Jersey, the score being 4 to 3. 
Bethlehem wag clearly outplayed by 
the Jerseyites, whose array included 
five of the players who made the trip 
overseas with the St. Lowis club which 
toured Sweden and Denmark last sum- 
mer. Blakey, Heminsley and Brown 
starred for the victors, and Brittain, 
Forrest and Fleming were the out- 
standing players. among the steel 
makers. 

Disston A. A. F. C. and J. and J. 
Dobson A. A. batted two hours with- 
out a score in their original second- 
round contest This was. played at 


Harvard Club, Newton Center Tennis 
Club at Harvard. 

January 8—Newton Center Tennis Club 
at Boston Athletic Association, Harvard 
at Harvard Club, Tennis and Racquet 
Club at Union Boat Club; 15—Boston 
Athletic Association at Union Boat ‘Club, 
Harvard Club at Newton Center Tennis 
Club, Harvard at Tennis and Racquet 
Club; 22—Harvard Club at Boston Ath- 
letic Association, Union Boat Club at 
Harvard, Tennis and Racquet Club at 
Newton Center Tennis Club. 


CLASS B 


December 11l—-Harvard Club at Har- 
vard, Newton Center Tennis Club at 
Neighborhood Club, Boston Athletic As- 
sociation at Union Boat Club; 18—Bos- 
ton Athletic Association at Newton Center 
Tennis Club, Harvard Club at Neighbor- 
hood Club, Harvard at Union Boat Club. 

January 8—Neighborhood Club at Har- 
vard, Boston Athletic Association at Har- 
vard Club, Union Boat Club at Newton 
Center Tennis Club; 15—Newton Center 
Tennis Club at Harvard, Union Boat 
Club at Harvard Club, 
Club at Boston Athletic Association ; 
—Newton Center Tennis Club at Harvard 
Club, Harvard at Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Union Boat Club at Neighborhood 
Club. 


IOWA STATE. TEAMS 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

AMES, Iowa — L. A. Wallace ’22, 

center on the Iowa State College foot- 


1921 team by fellow members of the 
varsity squad at the annual football 
banquet here Thursday night. Wallace 
has been the outstanding center of 
the Missouri Valley this year. 

W. E. Frevert ’22 was chosen cap- 
tain of next year’s cross-country team | 
at the same time. Frevert has run on, 


helping by his consistent work to win 
championships both years in the 
Missouri Valley and Intercollegiate 
Conference Athletic Association meets. 


TEACHER TO JOIN WHITE SOX 

CEDAR FALLS, lowa—Peter Jor- 
genson, star pitcher of the Iowa State 
Teachers ‘College nine for several sea- 
sons and captain in 1919, has signed 
a contract with the Chicago Ameri- 
cans and will join the team when it 


next spring. He is now located at 
Guttenberg, Iowa, where he is super- 
intendent of schools. 


BUSH’S CONTRACT 18 IN 
DETROIT, Michigan — Owen Bush, 
shortstop of the Detroit American 
League Baseball Club, has signed a 
contract for his thirteenth consecu- 
tive season. 


SWISS FOOTBALL | 
MATCHES CLOSE 


Play Tightens as Season Ap- 
proaches Half-Way Mark— 
Etoile, :Bienne, Grasshoppers 
Are the Respective Leaders 


SWISS ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
STANDINGS TO NOVEMBER 17 
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Bienne 
Old-Boys 
Young-Boys 
,Nordstern 
Berne 
Lucerne 
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By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

GENEVA, Switzerland—With the as- 

sociation football season advancing 

toward the half-way stage, and the 

Swiss championship nearly completed, 

it is not too soon to take a general 


ous Swiss clubs, and the manner in 
which they have so far comported 
themselves. In French Switzerland 
the teams are of remarkably equal 
strength. S£toile and Servette stand 
at the head, but both are considerably 
weakened as compared with last sea- 
son, one having lost the services of 
the brothers Wyss and the other those 
of such players as: Lieber, Merkt; 
and Wionsowsky. Cantonal, which 
comes next on the list, has lost 
Kramer and Martinet, who have both 
gone to the Grasshoppers. 

Genéve has been making progress, 
but the match in which Lausanne 
Sports succeeded ‘in drawing with 
the leaders, 2—2, brought the Lau- 
sanne team up to their level. The 
achievement of Lausanne Sports was 
all the more creditable, inasmuch as 


name of the Cambridge Club and fin- | 


Tennis Club, Tennis and, 


Neighborhood | 


NAME 1921 LEADERS | 


ball team, was elected captain of the. 


the game was played on the Etoile 
ground. Fribourg also made a valiant 
effort to improve its position, and, 
drawing with Cantonal, increased its 
lead over Montreux Sports, whose 
supporters can only hope for better 
results in the second round. The 
results of early November showed 
three drawn games out of five, and 
there is little to record in the in- 
dividual games. It would appear that 
the honors in the second round will 
rest either with S&toile or Servette, 
who are separated by cnly one point, 
and Servette has the advantage that 
it will play the matches with the 
Chaux-de-Fonds team on its own 
ground. The results, November 5 to 
17, follow: 

Chaux-de-Fonds 1, Servette 1, 

Cantonal 3, Montreux 1. 

Etoile 1, Genéve 0. 

Etoile 2, Lausanne Sports 2, 

Cantonal 0, Fribourg 0. 

In Central Switzerland, Bienne and 
Old Boys seem called upon to fight 
a duel for first place. Bienne is 
reenforced by the presence of several 
Austro-Hungarian players, and the 
Old Boys have got back two players, 
Merkt and Wionsowsky, already men- 
tioned. The issue of the struggle 
between these two teams is likely to 
remain long in the balance. Young 
Boys come third on the list, and the 
five goals against their fellow towns- 
men of Berne show that they are 
still to be reckoned with. Nordstern, 
who made a brilliant start, have since 
fallen away, and Aarau, deprived of 
'the use of their ground, have had 
no opportunity of giving a real dis- 
play of their merits. 


It appears to be a question between 
Lucerne, Aarau, and Basel as to which 
'will be called upon to play the 
matches to decide whether they shal! 
be relegated to Series B.° Berne has 
apparently definitely escaped the or- 
deal by its victory over Aarau. 
the matches, of which the results are 
given below, it may be mentioned 


that both Nordstern’s goals against ‘Nilsson, or 


Lucerne were conyerted corners. The 


fact that the leaders were able to!)} 


score only one goal against Aarau 
may be attributed to the strong de- 
fense of the Aarau team. One might 
have expected that Bienne would take 
a larger toll in their match with 


the Iowa State team the last two years, | 


leaves for the southern training camp 


Basel, the last in the table; and the 


'excellent show made by the Basel 


team was doubtless partly due to the 
reappearance of Patzendopler. The 
results, November 5 to 17: 

Bienne 2, Basel 0. 

Berne 3, Aarau 9. 

Nordstern 2, Lucerne 6. 

Bienne 1, Aarau 60. 

Young Boys 56, Berne 0. 


In Eastern Switzerland the Grass- 
hoppers are still undefeated, and hold 
a lead which their rivals will find 


[CUNARD 
ANCHOR 


Regular sailings from New York to 
Cherbourg, Southampton, Liverpool, 
Plymouth, London, Londonderry, 
Glasgow, Mediterranean Ports. 
AMPLE ACCOMMODATION WoW 


AVAILABLE ALL CLASSES 
186 State St.. Boston. Tel. Fort Hill 4000. 


‘to 0. 


survey of the situation of the vari-' 
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lit very dimcult to overtake, the more 
SO ag the rest are very evenly matched 
and seem to win and lose by turns. 
Winterthur holds second place, 
followed by St. Gall, with 
Zurich teams, Neumtinster, Blue 
and Young Fellows, close 
heels. Briihl, which was the 
pion team in Series A five years ago, 
will have its work cut out to avoid 
relegation to Series B. At Zurich the 
Blue Stars are in possession of their 
new ground and celebrated its dedi-. 
cation by a victory over Briihl, 3 
Zurich, also playing on the 
new ground, were able only to draw 
with Neuminster. 

The victory over Neumiinster by 
Young Fellows raised the latter to 
fourth place in the standing, and they 
bid fair to establish themselves in 
this position. Zurich, nevertheless, 
made a splendid show against the 
leaders, losing only by 2 goals to 1, 
and indeed it was contested that one 
of the winning goals was “off-side.” 
The Zurich goal was obtained from 
a penalty. The results, November 
5 to 17: 


Winterthur 3, St. Gall 
Neumitinster 2, Zurich 
Blue-Stars 3, Briihl 0. 

Young Fellows. 5, Neuminster 1. 
Grasshoppers 2, Zurich Rae 


BOLDKLUB, 1903, 
DEFEND TROPHY 


Holders of Copenhagen Associ- 
ation Football Cup Defeat 
Boldklub, 1893, in Final Tie 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark—The hold- 
ers of the Copenhagen Association 
Football cup, Boldklub of 1903, have 
retained their hold on the trophy for 
at least another year, as the result of 
a good win, in the final tie of the com- 
petition against Boldklub of 1893. 
That they deserve their success is cer- 
tain, since they have had three op- 
ponents worthy of their mettle in the 
qualifying, semi-final and final rounds. 

In the first round they drew with 
Akadami, and in the replay they had 
to have extra time to get their winning 
goal, the final score being 1 to 0. The 
next match was against Kobenhavn 
Boldklub, whom they defeated 2 to l, 
after a hard tussle. Then in the final, 
they only just managed to get 'the best 
of the five goals scored. They had 
eight international players in their 
team, while their opponents, who had 
easy wins in the opening rounds, also 
had some well-known men to repre- 
sent them, 

About. 7000 people viewed the final 
match, which was the best seen in 
Copenhagen for a long time. All five 
goals were scored in the first half, and 
three of these in the opening six min- 
utes. The game commenced with a 
run up by Boge of Boldklub 1893, fol- 
lowed by a center to Rohde, who in 
turn scored, beating Christiansen by 
inches. Immediately afterward, Bold- 
klub 1903 were round their opponents’ 
goal like bees round a hive; and, ina 
couple of minutes had equalized. Soon 
after this rapid scoring, Boldklub 1893, 
with Rohde in the forefront of the at- 
tack, went through their opponents’ 
defense and Rohde headed a ball from 
Gram into the net. From this point 
onward, the ball traveled from goal to 
goal, and each attack was followed by 
a rapid counter attack. After a par- 
ticularly dangerous movement by 


” 


Boldklub 1893, Carl Hansen scored for | 


1903 what is reckoned to be quite the 
best goal of the season. 

The score then stood at 2 to 2. Less 
than two minutes later H. Hansen put 
his club in front, which lead was main- 
tained for the rest of the game. At 
the end of the first half, Boldklub 1893 
was one goal down, but had had the 
best of the play. In the second half 
the play was not quite so fast. The 
game was mostly in the Boldklub 1893 
half, but when one attack was made on 
the Boldklub 1903 goal, the goalkeeper 
ran too far with the ball. The referee 
was in such a position that he could 
not see this; but a minute later he 
had to give an offside against Boldklub 
1893. This seemed to annoy A. Olsen, 
who clapped his hands and said “Good! 
That’s right!” in an ironical] tone. The 
referee asked him to leave the field, 
which he did at once, for the second 
time in his career. Almost immedi- 
ately after this, Boldklub 1903 lost a 
man. A few minutes before “time,” a 
reappeared, however; but his presence 
did not help his side to increase their 
lead. The summary: | 


BOLDKLUB 1903 ee 1893 


c Simonsen 
v. p eertonthal Wi onda ewes wa ak iL A. Olsen 


E. Jensen, 

Vi. Jergensen, 

Christiansen, ¢ . K. Olse 

Bag — 9 Race ways 1903, 3; Boldidub 1893, 
Referee—L. Andersen. 


Two — Shain New York 

ere you are free from th 

chill winds of the North aad tea pn on, 
old-world setting RF incomparable loveliness 


you may 

sports of golf, tomnta, idle Gains bets 
boating. sailing and bathing, or dance at the 
gay parties at the many modern Hotels. 


No Passports Required for Bermuda, 
Special December Sailings 
Prominent pte = Open in December 


"tana and Apr Peieeh ag via “Swill, De Dei bone s 


S. aah or a wromeheas 
14,000 Tons Displacement 
Sailing from New York 

Dec. 18, 27. Jan. 8 15, 22. 29. 


S. b> Le, we Dicslecrwest 
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HARD MATCH ENDS 
IN DRAW RESULT 


| Stewart’s College Former Pupils 


Play Herict’s to No Decision 
—Other Football Games 


' 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


EDINBURGH, Scotland—-The results 
recorded in Scottish Rugby football on 
November 13 were again full of in- 
terest, and the two undefeated clubs 
had to work hard to maintain their 
records. Stewart's College Former 
Pupils met, on their own ground, the 
Former Pupils of Heriot’s. There is 
great rivalry between the two, and the 
result frequently is that the game de- 
velops into a spoiling fight between the 
packs, as indeed it did on this occa- 
sion. 

Stewart's should have won, but had 
to be content with a draw of one goal — 
each. Up to their meeting with 
Heriots, Stewart's had won all their 
engagements, so that a record in that 
respect went by the board. As, how- 
ever, only defeats count in the cham- 
pionship it was not a matter of great 
importance. 

Stewart's forwards played grandly. 
Their rushes with the ball at their feet, 
led frequently by Finlay Kennedy, the 
Scottish international, and J. C. R. 
Buchanan, a man who sooner or later 
will probably be “capped,” were truly 
characteristic of Scottish Rugby, and 
it was even more noteworthy how fre- 
quéntly they got possession of the bal! 
in the scrums. But the backs could 
not take advantage of the many op- 
portunities which fell their way. They 
have pace, but lack resource and gen- 
eral football ability. Both wing men 
are sprinters on the track, Ivan Tait 
being Scottish champion; but track 
men do not always make good Rugby 
players, and to do any scoring they 
gencrally need a clear field. Even the 
goal kicker, Kennedy, was off form. 
There were several occasions when he 
might have won the game for his side. 


The Institution, heartened by their 
first win of the season a week before, 
gave the Edinburgh Academicals 
something to do to maintain their rec- 
ord. A. T. Sloan, the Scottish Inter- 
national, did all the scoring for the 
Academicals. He dropped a goal, and 
converted the try he himself. scored. 
The Institution crossed their dppo- 
nent’s line once, and had there been 
more finish about their work they 
would have done so more often. 

The Edinburgh University fifteen 
met their match in the Watsonians. 
The former have struck a bad patch 
and despite the many changes that are 
rung on his fifteen weekly, Capt. M..P. 
Atkinson, who is an Englishman, can- 
not put a winning side on the field. 
Time was when every one of the Uni- 
versity backs was .an international 
player, as well as some of the for- 
wards; and it will be remembered that 
the great Scottish fifteen of 1901 was 
recruited well from Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. C. S. Nimmo dropped a goal for 
the Watsonians and 10 times the Uni- 
versity line was crossed. That the 
winners did not take the game too 
seriously was shown by the fact that, 
for the 10 place kicks, 10 different men 
had a shot at goal. Only two, however, 
were sucessful. 

The Royal High School Former 
Pupils gained a clever victory over the 
Glasgow Academicals, and Hawick 
were easy winners over Edinburgh 
Wanderers. Loretto also defeated 
Fettes by 1 try to 0. 


sd 


NAVY HONORS COACH 


ANNAPOLIS, Maryland — Richard 
Glendon, rowing coach at the United 
States Naval Academy, was recently 
presented with a loving cup by fel- 
low-members of the Annapolitan Club. 
This honor was in special recognition 
of the Navy’s victory in the Olympic 
races at Antwerp, Belgium, last sum- 
mer. 
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ACTING HEAD OF HARVARD FIVE 

CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—J. R. 
Tolbert ’22 of Hobart, Oklahoma, has 
been appointed acting captain of the 
Harvard University basketball team. 
This appointment will last during the 
first three games of the schedule, and 
then a captain will be elected by the 
team. Tolbert played left guard on 
the eleven this fall. 
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DELIGHTFUL 
Four weeks’ trip including all eenaen. 
visiting all the principal resorts. 
* Miami, Palm Beach, Daytona 
ustine, Lake. River and automobile cin: 
See it all. Parties leave January, Feb- 
ruary, March. 


INDEPENDENT TOURS DAILY 
Including all expenses. pF days to four 


weeks. $117.75 to Ask for 
booklets. 


CALIFORMIA 


WONDERFUL TRIP 

Visiting all places of greatest interest, 
going via the Southern route, New (Or- 
leans and Apache Trail. Seeing all of 
California. Returning via the Grand 
Canyon and Royal Gorge. Delightful 
sight-seeing trips. best hotels, and all 
expenses for six weeks. 


INDEPENDENT TOURS DAILY 


Incinding all expenses. four to six weeks. 
$405.75 to $890.00. Ask for booklets. 


TROPICAL -CRUISES 


BERMUDA ‘° 
Cruises 


WEST INDIES 
PORTO RICO 
weeks’ trip, $00.7 to $500.0," °° ° 


Gigfittle Journeys 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL MAGAZINE 
Contains price of tiekets, itineraries of 
tours leaving daily at imciusive rates to 
‘all the above and many other resorts. 
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With the passing of the great public 


domain, and with it our free lands, the 
problem has taken on added import- 
ance, and today represents one of the | 
gravest social and economic questions 
with which the nation has to deal. It 
is estimated that betweenMMarch, 1919, 
and March 1920, the increase in the 
selling price of farm land and im- 
provements was 21.1 per cent. In the 
last five years the increase has been 
£5 per cent. In some sections, the 
net return on the purchase pfice of 
farm iands is considerably less than 
the orilinary rate of return on first 
mortgages and similar investments. 


Farm L.ife'and Lure of Cities 

“Life on the farm and in the rural 
community gives rise to problems the 
solution of which is of vital importance 
to America’ agriculture and American 
civilization. The history of agriculture 


seems to show that farming is in 
periodic danjer of losing its grip on 
both capital and workmen and of al- 
lowing them to slip away into city in- 
dustries. Statesmen have always 
viewed with a/arm the tip of the scales 
from farming to industry and from 
country life to urban life. When the 
farm loses its balance to the city, the 
nation is threatened with a food short- 
age or with dependence upon foreign 
countries~ for essential foodstuffs. 
But the shortage of food is not the only 
danger. When American agriculture 
begins to lose ground, the politial sta- 
bility of the nation is endangered. 


Help for Farm Womerr 
“While there has been sisanbitibate | 
progress in lightening the burdens of 


tractive, through the introduction of 
labor-saving devices, improvement of 
farm sanitation, free mafi delivery, 
telephones, automobiles, and the like, 
very much more needs to be done 
before the mass of farm women 
will have even the advantages now 
possessed by a limited number. 
Wherever it. has been'’in operation, 
the system of county home demon- 


stration agents Was proved to be the 


most helpful agency dealing with the 
problems of the farm home. It should 


be expanded, therefore, as rapidly as 


fundé and facilities permit.” 
Attention is called in the report to 
the importance of establishing na- 


of fertilizers; of adequate road legis- 
lation in the various states, of a 
sound and comprehensive forestry 
policy, and of better compensation for 
the personnel of the department. 


EDUCATION | HOPE 


and gasoline engine, three tanks and complete 


serving main. house with lights. 
beautifully kept—all wetl shru 


entire season. 
and photographs ‘write JEROME TWICHELL, 


and intelligent action. 


| Address 


nished room with private bath; 


OF INDIAN: PEOPLE 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Poor pay, long working days, isola- 
tion and unattractive living conditions 
have resulted in lowering the morale 


Sunny rooms in separate house, quiet neighbor- 
hood; table board available near by. 42 Harris St. 


and efficiency of the employees in the/- 


Indian field service, accord@ing to the 
annual report of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, just made public. The 
report says: 

“The inspection activities of the 
board brought to light the fact that | 
there is much discontentment preva- 
lent throughout the Indian field serv- 
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REAL ESTATE 


“BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA 
HOME AND GROVE 


Will sell entire estate of 10 acres fronting: 
feet on a) 


ge sec- 


fa mous 


Grove contains 


* quarters 


water system with pure spring water, gas plant, 
Income from 
d rental of cottage each season 
Grounds are 
d with trop- 
ical foliage, an ideal: winter home where fam- 
ily can enjoy wonderful bathing, etc., during 


fruit e¢rep an 


more than pays expense of upkeep. 


Price $25,000. For complete information, maps, 


Owner, Jensen, Fila. 


FLORIDA 


Are you coming to Miami? 


If you are planning to spend any of the next 
few months in this wonderful climate and wish 
living accommodations, either to rent or buy, 
let us know. Our organization can fill, your 
needs, from a single furnished room to a fully 
equipped hotel. A letter to us will bring prompt 


CLARK-WYATT-CLARK 
222 N. E. First Street 
Miami, Florida 
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| HOMES AND FARMS 


For suburban homes. summer homes and farms 
near Boston, or anywhere in New England, 
New York State. New Jersey, Maryland. and 
Florida, se for our new catalog. AS. 
CLAPP COMPANY. Old South Bidg.. 294 Wasb- 
ington 8t., ton, Mass. 

UP-TO-DATE BUNGALOW. walking distance 
to State Unjversity. For particulars, M. A. 
STANGOHR, 1822 Carlton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS FOR RENT 


TO LET 
FIVE-ROOM modern apartment in Brookline, 
luxuriously furnished; owner going to California 
for six months; $250 per month to responsible 
party. Phone Brookline 1166 or X 85, The 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, sss 


BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED _ 


WANTED—Room and board for mature er 
in apaftment in Manhattan. Please state terms. 
a. “ane = Box 12, G, 
ie 


Station New 


York. 


TO LET—_Office on Tremont St. Apply 
R. ELMER TOWNSEND, 82 Devonshire St., 
ton, 


a ey — — es eee 


——— 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS _ 


Mass. : 7 minutes 
very desirable fur- 
refined private 


FOR R RENT. io: Setehtine. 
street car ride to Park St.: 


family. Call Brookline 2336-J. 


TWO rooms, bedroom and sitting 
room. light kitchen privileges, $30 week. 
83 St. and Central Park West, New 
York City. Phone Schuyler_ 1681. 


“BROOKLINE, Mass., near Coolidge . Corner— 


CALIFORNIA 


GLENDALE 


ice. At many reservations and schools 
inspected by board members during the 
year a spirit of unrest and a pessi- 


mistic state of mind were in evidence. | 


In our opinion this condition calls for 
immediate consideration and prompt 


Baker-Hertzler Co. 


6368-6370 Hollywood Blvd. 


~GLENDALE DYE ‘WORKS > a 


Expert Cleaning and Pressing 
135-4 8S. Brand Boulevard Glen 207 


CALIFORNIA | CALIFORNIA 


_ MASSACHUSETTS NEW’ YORK | 


LONG BEACH 
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CARSON’S 


124 American Aye. MEATS AND GROCERIES. 


utfums — 
gpm The Mercantle@ | — 
Pine Ave at Broadway 
LONG BEACH, CAL. | 


The maximum of Quality; the utmost 
in __3n Service; ; and | top Values always. — 


Welds One Sitoes 


BURKE’S WALK-OVER STORE 
230 PINE AVENUB | 


MEYER MILLIN 


312 Pine Avenue 
JOHNSON & KENDALL 


Grade 
oe ante DRESS GOODS , 
Pte 34-186 West Broadway Pen REDLANDS 


4 2: Aah E a ih A | “Fine Millinery 


_5 East State St., Redlands, California 


PASADENA __ 


PASADENA STATIONERY 
& PRINTING CO. 


47 East Colorado Street Phone Col. 1086 


Wedding Invitations and Announcements 
Engraved or Prin 
Copper Pi Plate Printing—Die Stamping 


Vroman’s Book Store 
Established 1804 
BOOKS KODAKS 
STATIONERY 


a Fast Colorado St. Paesdena Caltt. 


PICTURE FRAMING 
STATIONERY 
AND BOOKS 
190 East Colorado Street 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


mel 


~~ |. | 


NERY. 


— POPP PILL LOL 
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327-329 PINE AVE. 
Women’s Wear and Millinery 
__ Superior - Styles and Qualities. 


F..B. SILVERW OOD’S 
Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 


_124 PINE AVENUE 


_ SAN DIEGO 


Hazard-Gould Hardware Co. 


241 Bdwy, Bet. 2nd and 3rd 
Adjoining Union Bldg. Lobby 
FLOWEKS FOR ALi. OCCASIONS 
MISS A. M. RA!INFORD 

1115 Fourth Street 


in 


— 


a 


’ 
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JE Bs OSTON STORE ( 


Fifth at C 


108 ANGELES | 


BLUE BIRD 
ELECTRIC 
CLOTHES 
WASHERS 

SAVE YOU MONEY 


F. E. NEWBERY 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


+24 So. Olive Street 
Phone Brdwy 5113—i14265 


) 


a Store for ; Weta 


| mown in San Diego for the dependably cod 
@uality of its merchandise, the excellence 
{te value and setvice. 


_~ WOMEN’S SUITS 
| —DRESSES 
—CORSETS 


—coaTs: 


| UNDERWEAR 
_—HOSIERY —GLOVES 

--DRESS AND WASH GOODS 
|-SILKS =§—LINENS 


ee qj 
iB (101-23 6ST (eam 


HIOME F URNISHERS 
and DECORATORS 


During the CLEAN-UP and PAINT-UP SEASON | 
Visit 928 South Main Street | 
THE PAINT STORE Or 


The PATTON PAINT COMPANY) _ 


Grocers - — Sixthand C 


Store No. 1—1147-51 W. WASHJNGTON ST. 
Store No. 2—-2401-3 SO. HOOVER ST. AO 
Store No. 8— 857-9 SO. VERMONT AVE. | 

_, Store No. 4—203-04 SO. WESTERN AVE. 


CROWN LAUNDRY 
AND CLEANING CoO. 


Best in Quality and Service 


Fine Finished and Rough Dry Laundry 
Dry Cleaning and Pressing 
Telephones: _ South 945— -23068 


Pictures, Frames, Gift Cards 


1157 Fourth Street 


MERCHAN TS NATIONAL BANK 


s. Cor. 5th and Broadway 
egy $160,000. Surplus and Profits all earned 


we Boldrick Shoe Co. 


HOLLYWOOD 
CHARLES A. B A. BEST 
Plumbing and Gas Fitting 
5M? Hollywood _ Bivd. : “Holly wood. _560-—59019 
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HOLLYWOOD'S NEW DRY GOODS STORE 


Across from the Postoffice 


DEY GOODS 


- iaatiial ree 
Phone 57206 | 


action. 

“While the world war is accountable | 
for much of the dissatisfaction pre- | 
vailing in the field personnel, to which | 
we invite your particular attention, the | 
conditions responsible for the dis- 
couragement characterizing the field | 
force are of long standing; the war, 
with its abnormal\ developments, ag- 
'gravated those conditions and intensi- | 


‘fied the protests against them.” 


Opposition ie expressed to remov- | 
ing restrictions from Indians with | 
more than 50 per cent Indian nativity, 
lest they be exploited. 
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HELP WANTED—MEN 


PALL LI LP 


ARealOpportunity’ 


For a man to associate himself with a real 
live-going Wholesale Company and to take ap 
interest in same. This is a ‘man’s proposition 
with clase A references will be 
iven. consideration. Not an automobile or 
rokeragce business. For An appointment ad- 
dress F 29, The Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston. 

~ TEACHER, ‘single man, Protestant, good dis- 
| ciplinarian: math, and history, private school; 
grammar grades; on North Shore, suburb Chi- 
cago; er - sat personality : board, room, laundry 
included. qualifications in full; strictly 
confidential. “Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, Illinois 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR wanted, day work, 8 

urs; fine location. dress F 55, The 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


TEACHER, 
a and 2nd | 


lA i 


cadbees, Lake 


and only one 


single young ‘women, Protestant. 
grade, private : suburb 
» room, laundry included: send. 
strictly confidential. Thorpe 
Forest, Illinois. 


___ SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN - 


“BANK ° TREASURER ‘wishing to > make ( a nge 
Wwaats position of trust, not necessarily with a 
bank; best references furnished. ’ e 
Science _Monitor, Boston. 


WANTED te “a sat 


Hensay or restaurant: ex 
100, The Chris 


TabY having closed a posi 
der and companion, “whee, - — 
Surry Road, riington Heights, Masa. 


FOR | SALE 


FAMILY LEAVING ciry, 


cauRcH ce Wee 


Benton i —- 
eae 6: y 


SCIEN- 
Norway 


- oy branch orga nizations: 


| woLLywoop 3 BLUD. and and CAHUENGA AVE. 
G. G. d Mgr. 


Holly 
3376 


EYWOOD’s | 


| | 6410 HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD | 
: Furnishings—Dry Goods—Holly 1085 | 


'Shaefer’s Battery and Ignition Shop| 
6606 Hollywood Bivd. Holly 3636. 


[] Gecurery 
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Paris Dve Works | 946 FIFTH STREET 
I’rench Dry Cleaners | Lewis Shoe Co. 
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“MRS. J. B. MORRILL 
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COURTESY FOR ALL 
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THOMAS P. ROGAN | 
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_ 49 Summer Street 
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t St.. Boston, Mass. 
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SO. CALIFORNIA MUSIC CO. 


EVERYTHING Im iN MUSIC 
PRINTING ey 
FRYE & SMITH > 


850 Sd Street 


436-42 So Hill St. 32) West Finn se 
648 So Broadwey 328 Su Broadway 


GENERAL AUCTIONEER 


COL. C. F. CALHOUN 
1911 So. Burlington Ave.—21940 


ARNOLD ROSS 


Trunks, Bags, Leather Gcods and Special 
322 West Fifth Street -_ 


SANTA BARBARA 
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SANTA BARBARA 
DRY GOODS AND WOMEN’S APPAREL 


THE COMMERCIAL TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK | 


Commercial Trust and Savings Department 
_ Real Estate Loans—Safe Deposit : 
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Finest of work carefully done. 
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| Cleaning and Dyeing 
DAVID WEBER 

THE MAN WHO KNOWS 
_____ Phone Douglas 524 > otters 


DRY GOODS 
Women’s and Children’s Apparel. 


Featuring style and quality 
combined with individual service. 
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’ Leather 
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Your ultimate shopping place 
in Pasadena. 


An accommodating store. 


NOLD FURNITURE O0.. INO. 
Telephone Fair Oaks 1181 
65 TO 71 NORTH FAIR OAKS AVENUB | 


Eldred’s Flower Shop 


260 East Colorado Street—F. 0. 227 
FLORISTS TELEGRAPH DELIVERY 


SHOES Foes 
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_ Useful Holiday Gifts 


LADIES’ HAND BAGS 
POCKET BOOKS BRIEF 
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TRAVELING BAGS BOSTON BAGS 


LSE- HEC! CMAN SHOE co. Novelties from 25c. up 
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LADIES’ FUR COATS 
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| Girls’ Black Rubber Raincoats, 
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| Telr Your Friends Up One Flight | 
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dasken-- Watebe, anee silk underwear, hosiery. 
LUNCHEON—TABLE D'HOTE DINNER 


gloves. kimonos. nurses and Ivy corse 
Smart models in Duvetyn, SUNDAY LUNCHEON AND DINNER 


Velvet and Velour Afternoon Refreshments—Candies 


| Attractive Surroundings and Delicious Home 


Cooking | Bee 
Restaurant — 


[De Olde English 14 East 44th Street 


Luneheon—Special Afternoon Service. 
Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day. 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE 


Luncheon Dinner 
Hot Waffles served in the afterneon 
128 West 72 St., New York _ Phone | Col. _ 848A 


LUCILLE Sav oy 
CLEANSING CREAM 


A superior article for the skin. 
Used instead of Soap 
Highly Recommended and ‘Endorsed 
Sold in 2 Sizes—65c and $1.50 
ASTOR TRE BUILDING é 
adway and 45th St. Phone Bryant 3023 


Elite Hat Shop 


Original and Exclusive 
Millinery 
AT MODERATE PRICES 
2701 Broadway—Corner 103 St. 
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TEXAS 


SAN ANTONIO 


| Sen Kapp A. J. Walser E. Lockhart 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE CO. 
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COMé AND TRADE WITH US 


201 Huntington Ave. Boston. Mase. 
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WILLIAM R. HAND Co., Ine. 
44 Lagrange Street. Boston 
Men’s soft, stiff. silk and opera hats cleaned | 
and repaired. Straw and Panama Hats bleached | 
and retrimmed. Wowen's Hats cleaned and | 
repaired. ) 
FURNITURE MOVING AND TRUCKING 
Reasonable Rates, Personal Attention. 
_ J. F. OMARA, _Dore hester 130. 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 
130 Kemble St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Established 1856 Rox. 


Tel. 1071 | 


BROOKLINE 
Doll Houses Beautiful 


J. KOCH 


800 wWaetegees St.. Brookline, 
Tel. 1530 Brookline 
Factory Prices—Descriptive Circulars. 


ST. PAUL GARAGE 


2 ST. PAUL STREET, BROOKLINE . 
Tel. Brookline 2515-7455 
Reasonable charges for storage. | 
Taxi Service. Specia! Rates for Church Work. 
HENRY C. BELL 
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1310 Beacon Street 
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WOMEN’S WEAR 
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Underwear, 
Petticoats, Negligees, etc. 
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HATS CAPS 
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Celestine Haffa Schiebel 
Exclusive Designs in 
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27 West Genesce Street 
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FREE DELIVERY 
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___ WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE 
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the usual run of those dance diver- 
sions introduced into the middle of 
certain operas and called ballets. Ac- 
cordingly, Metropolitan subscribers 
must have delighted in the surprise of 
finding in thetr Miss Galli,~ whose 
skill as dancer they have often ap- 
plauded, a pantomimist of the first 
order. 

A very evanescent thing, those who 
attended the Metropolitan presentation 
found, pantomime is, neg no obvi- 
ous technique, as dancing has. Even 
in some of its most appealing mani- 
festafions it is but a momentary ges- 
ture, as when Pierrot waves his arm 
from the fountain for somebody to 
come to his rescue; or stilb more tri- 
fling, it is byt an instantaneous atti- 
tude, as when Pierrot, some time after 
the garden frolic is over and his 
clothes are dried, strikes a pose, in 
the Greek vase manner, as if starting 
to go, yet not moving, expressing him- 
self somewhat in look of eye and curl 
of lip, but putting his chief meaning 
into an upward slant of arm, a back- 
ward turn of hand and an exquisitely 
slight crook of forefinger. 
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LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
music correspondent 


LONDON, England — The London 


to be satisfied with the start of their 
winter season of concerts at Queen’s 
Hall. On the first night, November 1, 
seat-holders entered the hall to a mo- 
hotonous chant from the box-office of 
“All tickets sold, all tickets sold,” ad- 
dressed to those applicants who 
trusted to find admittance at the 
eleventh hour. When at length the 
concert,ybegan, it was a full, brilliant 
house which greeted Albert Coates 
with hearty applause as he stepped 
on to the platform. 

The program contained but four 
works (though it lasted over two 
hours) and stood thus: Overture, 
“Cockaigne,” Elgar; Concerto in D 
minor (No. 3) for piano and orchestra, 
Rachmaninoff; (solo pianoforte, Al- 
fred Cortot); Symphony in B minor 
(unfinished), Schubert; Scythian Suite, 
Prokofieff. 
'The Elgar Overture made an excel- 
lent beginning and was an apt tribute 
to the great city whose name the 
orchestra bears. Nowadays the vivid 
musical portraiture of “Cockaigne” 
has an almost historical value. One 
realized with sudden amazement that 
it paints qualities and aspects of Lon- 
don which belonged to Victorian and 
Edwardian times rather than to post- 
war conditions when the real Lon- 
doner is half submerged beneath a 
foreign influx. But the inherent truth 
of Elgar’s music remains untouched, 
and its pictures of cockney wit, energy 
and sentiment are as fresh as ever. 
A splendid performance was secured 
under Mr. Coates, every familiar point 
in the orchestration told and a number 
of beautiful but unfamiliar details also 
emerged from the score, thanks to his 
insight and sympathy. 1 

Not much need be said of the Schu- 
bert Symphony. It was finely felt and 
finely given, though possibly the sec- 
ond movement was treated so lucidly 
that it lost something of its marvel- 
Ous romance» However, the lovely 
tone and phrasing of the horns must 
not pass unmentioned. 

The full significance of the con- 
cert lay in the two Russian works 
and the incomparable playing of 
Cortot. Heard together, the Rach- 
maninoff Concerto and Prokofieff's 
Scythian Suite might well stand as 
types of the two Russias—the old 
intellectual order which gave such 
artists as Turgeniev, Dostoievsky, Bor- 
odin, Moussorgsky and many others 
to the world—the other representative 
of those ideas, egotisms and emotions 
which, at a very short remove stand 
for the creed which has produced Bol- 
shevism. In artistic jargon before the 
war, it was called “futurism,” but now 
that the passage of six years has con- 
verted it into the “present,” few illu- 
sions are left regarding its import. 

Prokofieff's Scythian Suite, written 
in 1914, is cleverness itself, and its 
four movements evoke to a remarkable 
degree the elemental atmosphere and 
those pictures of primitive man which 
the composer is said to have aimed 
at. Rhythm, color, exciting sounds, 
all are there;-a harmonic system 
which must be heard to be believed; 
extreme complexity of material ma- 
nipulated to, produce prehistoric sim- 
plicity and directness—the utmost re- 
sources of civiliz.d art employed to 
conjure up uncivilized crudity. The 
composer has well-nigh achieved the 
impossible. Also—curiously enough— 
his music more nearly turns itself into 
another art (that of painting) than 
could have seemed feasible had it not 
been experienced. 
describable impression of seeing 
rather than hearing. For people who 
believe that the principal function of 
music is to express high things which 
the other arts can only imply in a 
lesser degree—for such people, this 
complete abrogation of the character- 
istics of music is very distressing. 

But it is im ible to deny recogni- 
tion to the brilliant ability with which 
Prokofieff has marshaled his means. 
The first movement is said to be 
largely landscape painting, indicative 


of horsemen; the second is a wild 
dance. The third is described as a 
nocturne with a romantic Atmosphere. 
(A mere twentieth century Philistine 
thought that the imitation of mosqui- 
The 
fourth movement certainly has some- 
Mhing grandiose about it. The music 
depicts. “a great rite in honor of the 
Sun-God: a procession. of priests and 
votaries, and a great assembly wit- 
nessing the rising of the sun.” It 
is the best thing in the suite: breadth 


nity |of vision and breadth of treatment 


go hand in hand. Excitement is piled 


agen excitement, as the throngs of 


| 


Symphony Orchestra have every cause 


One has an in-! 


of mountains, plains and cavalcades’ 


people converge upon the imagination, 
and the movement, marked “tempes- 
tuoso,” works up to a terrific climax. 

Its reception in London. was am- 
biguous. A handful of people fied half 
way through with the air of those 
leaving a stricken city. Of the hun- 
dreds who remained most were divided 
between their admiration for the per- 
formers and their perplexity at t 
music. A few seemed to like it. pir 
different had been the reception ac- 
corded to Cortot and Rachmaninoff’s 
Concerto in D minor. This work is 
not as well known as the second Con- 
certo (in C minor) but it is jfully as 
beautiful and as brilliant a vehicle for 
the display of pianistic achievement. 
The opening of the first movement in 
especial is one of those bits of sheer 
inspiration which come to Rachman- 
inoff at times. It iz; a hauntingly 
lovely tune, and so simple: when one 
comes to analyze it, for it is close 
akin to Russian folk song. As for 
Cortot’s playing, no word save “in- 
comparable” seems to suit it. The 
house farly rose at him after the con- 
certo and would only fall quiet when 
he consented to play a study by Saint- 
Saéns as an encore. 

Altogether the concert has been 
“the talk of the town” ever since. 


OPERA SEASON IN 
PHILADELPHIA OPENS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
The real feature of the reopening of 
the Academy of Music to the Metro- 
politan Opera Company was the pro- 
digious difficulty polite society had in 
getting its limousines afterward; but 
music and not social polemics must 
be our theme. The Metropolitan Com- 
pany had been away from its old home 
for 10 years, occupying the house it 
bought from Hammerstein, on North 
Broad Street, where the name stil! 
clings. 

The drawing card for this reopening 
night was Caruso, in “La Juive.” An 
orchestra seat for the occasion cost 
$11, and at that a great many persons 
pleaded in vain for a chance to buy, 
Caruso, who expressed himself as 


highly pleased with the famously easy | 


acoustics of the auditorium, surprised 
the audience—and may have surprised 
himself too—with the force and fire 
of his dramatic action in the great 
scene with the Cardinal that opens the 
fourth act. It was as though, finding 
the singing less arduous than here- 
tofore, he could devote more of his 
energy {0 gesture and posture. But he 
flung to the galleries the largess of his 
high notes as of old. Rosa Ponselle 
was his adequate foil as the darkly 
beautiful Rachel, and the power and 
pathos of her singing matched that of 
the tenor. Caruso has an amiable way 
of helping those with him in the cast; 
he is too much of an artist to crowd 
the rest out of consideration. 

Leon Rothier, looking much as did 
Sir Herbert Tree in “Henry VIII,” was 
the Cardinal, and the outpouring rever- 
beration of his voice was secure of 
intonation, as is not always the case 
when a basso becomes vehement. To 
say that Artur Bodanzky led is to say 
that the ensemble was cohesive, and 
that the chorus work was precisely 
synchronous with the orchestra. It 
would never do to leave out of consid- 
eration a thoroughly charming ballet, 
which in a mimic warfare before castle 
walls enlivened the third act. Rosina 
Galli arranged the maneuvers and was 
their principal figurante. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
recent Philadelphia concert was rather 
disappointing. The orchestral best 
of it was the Meridelssohn octet for 
strings, which came first, and the best 
part of the octet was the fugue begun 
by the ‘cellos, followed by the violas, 
in the final movement. The Scherzo 
tripped and sang its way out of fairy- 
land in irresistible reminder of the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music. 

Jean Bedetti played the Lalo ’cello 
concerto very well indeed, with a 
largeness both of tone and of style 
that won the way to immediate favor. 
He is a player of thoroughness of 
schooling, with no merely superficial 
graces and devices. When he had fin- 
ished he returned to the ranks to take 
part in Stravinsky’s ‘“Petrouchka” 
suite: and the audience was pleased 
with him for that, and said so with 
the applause which so often seems a 
crude and impotent way of expressing 
communicative feeling. Stravinsky’s 
music, with al] its tingling effects of 
carnival stridency and blatancy, left 
the audience less impressed with the 
musical concepts than with the wide 
variety ‘of noises producible from 
the large array of instruments en- 
gaged. The piano, played by Raymond 
Havens, is not intended to “Cry out 
on top of question” very often, and it 
was one of the instruments that 
seemed to give the urbane Mr. 
Monteux a good deal of concern for 
an exact alignment. 

If the Boston players were not at 
their best, the same may be said of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, which had 
an off day in the presentation of 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony, pre- 
‘—ded by his third Leonore over- 

e. The singers made hard work of 
the very difficult choral finale, and the 
soloists of that all but impossible 
quartet. Roya] Dadmun, baritone, re- 
vealed a voice to be commended un- 
reservedly when he sang alone. 


A Boston organization called the 
Italian Symphony Orchestra is to give 
a concert in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
tomorrow evening, with Raffaele Mar- 
tino conducting, and Mme. Alice Bas- 
chi, contraltd, as soloist. The pro- 
gram includes: “Triumphal,” Demellf; 
“In the Dark Forest,” Franchetti; 
“Hymn to the Sun,” from “Iris,” Mas- 
cagnini; “To the Mediwval Castle,” 
Bolzoni; “Sicilian Vespers,” Vérdi, 
Mme. Baschi will sing, among several 
numbers, the invocation of Ulrica from 
“The Masked Ball” and “Habafiera” 


: from “Carmen.” 


MALIPIERO ™ 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Francesco Malipiero, the young 
Italian insurgent whose “Seven Songs” 
were recently hissed at Paris and 
whose quartet found far more cordial 
reception in the Berkshires of Massa- 
chusetts, is not accustomed to doing 


things half way. His powerful attack 
against the Italian opera and all that 
the term has come to connote, is based 
upon dramaturgic no less than upon 
musical foundations, and will possibly 
lead, in Italy, to the rise of a new 
school that shall change the entire 
structure of the opera. 

It is thus natural that he should 
prefer to write his own libretti—al- 
though the word libretto, when applied 
to the strange books he writes for 
himself, loses much of its former 
meaning. Malipiero, having grown up 
in the atmosphere of futurism, has 
caught some of the futuristic rebellion 
against modern long-windedness; he 
has in him not a little of their dynamic 
spirit, their desire for swift, certain 
power. In more than one respect he 
is intellectually French, paiticularly in 
his extremely individualistic interpre- 
tation of art and the artist. 

This interpretation extends even to 
the very instruments of the orchestra, 
which he considers as personal en- 
tities, as highly developed individyals. 
For instance, where orchestral think- 
ing has long threatened to become 
superficial because of the facile divi- 
sion of the instruments into well- 
defined “families” and into personages, 
so to speak, of greater or less im- 
portance, to Malipiero there is no such 
thing as primary or secondary jm- 
portance. Each instrument may, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the score, 
assume first, second or third place as 
the case ma~ call for. 

Yet it may be noticed, in his theory 
of the new opera, that all individuali- 
ties must be subordinated to the 
greater whole. Not even the voice, 
which seems to be the characteristic 
par excellence of opera, May usurp 
the position of leader, Indeed, it is 
against the voice particularly that 
Malipiero directs his fight, and this 
is as discernible in his libretti as it 
is in his scores. He even foresees a 
time when the voice may not even have 
to be understood as the vehicle of in- 
telligent words, so long as its musical 
potentialities are made to blend with 
the purpose of the whole. 

It cannot be said that the daring 
young Italian is beyond his experi- 
mental] stage as yet. His recently pub- 
lished book of libretti would seem to 
reveal this. For example, itn “Pantea” 
he does not employ the voice at all, 
but has a dancer mime her inner ex- 
periences before various problems that 
arise for her. The musical element is 
perforce predominant. 

That he himself felt the need of the 
human voice was shown in his much- 
discussd “Seven Songs” (“Sette Can- 
zoni”), which may yet prove to be the 
most important of his operatic inno- 
vations. The songs are connected in 
idea, but not too closely; in each of the 
“songs,” which consists of an action 
centering around the song, there is an 
attempt—as in most of his stage work, 
by the way—to utilize the dramatic 
element of contrast. This element he 
seeks to present in quintessence, more 
or less synthetically; he himself calls 
the pieces “dramatic expressions.” He 
has provided himself with abundant 
opportunity for musical commentary 
of both the colorful and the dramatic 
variety, and the very nature of the 
songs moreover calls for scenic inno- 
vations. 

One Italian commentator has pro- 
posed that they be acted against a sys- 
tem of movable screens in the style 
of Gordon Craig, with the achievement 
of special effects by the playing of 
colors upon the neutral-tinted back- 
grounds. In the color idea we find 
perhaps evidence of the slowly grow- 
ing influence being exercised by the 
Theater of Color—an Italian innova- 
tion which has nof as yet been properly 
tried out. 

If, in “Pantea,” Malipiero found that 
he longed after all for some sort of 
representation of the\human voice in 
his piece, in the “Seven Songs” he may 
have missed the unity of a single, com- 
plete action. Truly enough, the songs 
were each complete in themselves as 
well as forming a certain unity of 
series, yet the seven divisions were by 
no means progressive stages of a ris- 
ing action. It is characteristic of 
Malipiero’s method that when he wrote 
the libretto to an opera less distant 
from the accepted form, he chose to 
condense a famous long play by 
Goldoni, “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,” into 
a single act in which the mimed ele- 
ment of “Pantea” and the colorful, 
scenic idea of the “Sette Canzoni” were 
joined to the human voice, which sang 
in a sort of spoken recitative. Even 
here, the music is predominant and the 
orchestra provides the background. 
A distinctive use of the voice should 
be pointed out, however: the words are 
considered so important that the notes 
Malipiero has written hint at the’ vocal 
intonation rather than dictate a 
melody. 

The Italian’s aim is to produce, as 
nearly as may be done, a reconciliation 
between the centrifugal elements of 
modern opera—the music and the 
words, the orchestra and the singer. 


‘One or. the other must be sacrificed, 


and he doés not as yet see any sure 
way out of the dilemma. Yet this much 
he is certain about—the absolute and 
continued sacrifice of either element 
throughout a whole work is out of the 
question. Though he does not use the 
term, perhaps his present proposal is 
equivalent to what might be called a 
fluctuating sacrifice, the sum total of 
which would be a balance of elements. 
At one moment the music might as- 
sume the ‘first réle, at another the 
voice, and so on through the opera. 
This would seem to parallel his notion 
of the orchestra itself as a body of in- 
struments, each of which may at any 
moment be called upon to assume pad 


chief réle or to step back into its more 
modest position. 

No one familiar with Malipiero’s im- 
portant little book upon the orchestra 
‘will for a moment suspect him of at- 
tempting to free himself, at a single 
leap, from the past. He has an ex- 
cellent sense of artistic evolution, and 
his progress is a logical advance from 
stages that he understands very fully. 
The highest exponent of opera thus 
far, to him, is Debussy. But even the 
Frenchman leaves something to be de- 
sired in the way of a better balance 
between orchestra and voice. 


DETROIT ORCHESTRA 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, conductor, gave a concert in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on the eve- 
ning of December 8, under the aus- 
pices of the Society of the Friends of 
Music. The chief numbers on the pro- 
gram were the Brahms symphony in 
C minor, No. 1, and the Mozart D minor 
concerto for piano and orchestra, in 
the latter of which Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
gave up his place as conductor to 
Victor Kolar and sat at the piano as 
soloist. About the orchestra as an 
organization nothing can be said to 
flatter the people of Detroit other than 
it shows all signs of having strong 
financial support and of enjoying ap- 
preciation, because, strictly speaking, 
there is no independent existence for 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra any 
more than there is for the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra or the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. That 
is to say, there exists One Big Or- 
chestra in the United States, and the 
orchestras of Detroit,’ San Francisco. 
New York and of almost all other 
cities are but branches of it.. These 
branches have an _ interchangeable 
membership, not perhaps in unessen- 
tial positions but in all the important 


ones; so the question of which city 
has the best orchestra is chiefly a 
question of which puts forth the great- 
est é@ffort in engaging players and 
shows the most discrimination in se- 
lecting a conductor. Wndoubtedly the 
persons who ¢arry on the Detroit or- 
ganization have got hold of plenty of 
good players, and possibly they have 
taken to themselves the best conductor 
of any group that has lately made a 
choice. Certainly they have a con- 


phony interpretation as scarcely any 
man on the American concert circuit, 
save Nikisch, has shown himself as 
knowing it in recent seasons. For 


concert phrased the melodies of his 
orchestral pieces as elegantly and as 
eloquently as he has been wont to 
phrase everything when performing 
piano pieces in recital. There was 
nothing, indeed, to choose between his 
control] of his men in the andante of 
the Brahms first symphony and his 
control of the solo instrument in the 
right-handed passage of the romanza 
in the Mozart D minor concerto. 


MUSIC NOTES 


The Bohemian Tzech String Quartet 
(Messrs. K. Hoffman, J. Seck, J. 
Herold and L. Zelenka) gave the last 
concert of their present British visit 
in London on November 13 at Wig- 
more Hall. They chose Schubert’s 
Quartet in A minor, Op. 29 to open 
their program, followed it up with an 
English work, the Quartet in E, No. 
3, by Armstrong Gibbs, and finished 
with Haydn’s ever-delightful Quartet 
in D major, Op. 64. The Armstrong 
Gibbs quartet was discussed in these 
columns when it was played at the 
British Music Society’s Congress, and 
a further hearing only strengthens 
the impression then -formed that the 
first and second movements are ad- 
mirable but that the finale is not 
sufficiently definite in purpose. It 
merely leaves off: it does not end. 
Of the Schubert and Haydn works 
little need be said save that they were 
classics played with a breadth of con- 
ception and beauty of tone which set 
them before the audience under the 
aspect of internationality. The Bo- 
hemians certainly have the great tra- 
dition in full in their interpretations 
and a sort of large warmth pervades 
all they do. “Temperament counts for 
much. It is interesting to compare 
the Bohemians’ 
the best English quartets. 


the English organizations 


each other with music. 
tice and friendship must, have gone to 
achieve this, and all four players are 
responsible, but the second violin is 
probably the individual most con- 
cerned. 
the second violin merely ranges itself 
beside the first violin and reproduces 
its tone qualities, but in the Bohe- 
mian Quartet the second violin stands, 
as it were, between the leader and 
viola and stretches a hand to both. 
The result is a most perfect balance 
between the parts. 


The first of the six symphony con- 
certs, for which special conductors 
have been engaged by the Birming- 
ham (Hngland) Municipal Orchestra, 
was conducted by Sir Edward Elgar, 
and the program, as was‘fitting, was 
largely an Elgar program. The con- 
cert was given in the Birmingham 
Town Hall and before the concert 
the Lord Mayor had held a reception 
in honor of Sir Edward. This was 
entirely in the fitness of things, for 
though Higar is not exactly a Birm- 
ingham man, he is a Midlander by 
birth and training, and any glory that 
radiates from our greatest composer 
{ig naturally reflected upon the chief 


city of the English Midlands. Birm- 


; 


perm moreover; has a warm place 
in the heart of Elgar if only from 


which established his fame, was com- 
missioned and produced by the Bir- 
mingham Festival. The main work per- 
formed was the second symphony, the 
second movement, of which has an 
elegiac significance not unlike the “In 
Memoriam” overture of Sullivan. Sir 
Edward conducted with remarkable 
vigor and power, and it was remarked 
that, on this his first appearance since 
his recent triumphs in Amsterdam, 
where his music won most gratifying 
approval from a continental audience 
(a somewhat rare thing for English 
music),-he seemed to have acquired 
new self-confidence and increased or- 
chestral control. The other Elgar 
works performed were the “Falstaff” 
Overture and the ‘cello concerto, 
beautifully played by Felix Salmond, 
who has made this fine work spe- 
cially his own. “Falstaff” is one of 
those broad, spirited pieces which, 
like the “Cockaine” and “Pomp and 
Circumstance” overtures are typically 
English in character and form, and 
have a real racial kinship with the 
spirit and buoyance of the Henry IV 
of Shakespeare. 


At a recital given in Carnegie Hall 
by Percy Grainger, pianist, on the 
afternoon of December 7, two works of 
H. Balfour Gardiner’s, a prelude and a 


humoresque, were heard. The prelude, 
bearing the title, “De profundis,” is 


mood of meditation. The humoresque 
is done in swift, flashing, unexpected 


phrases that indicate a purpose of 
Satiric comment. The pieces, were 
their thought transferred from the 
musical to the literary realm, would 
no doubt.take the form of essays. 
Their sound is bracing and vitalizing; 


their method, strict without being imi- 
tative; their, manner, virile without 
being harsh. On Mr. Grainger’s pro- 
&ram was the “Cloud Pageant,” op. % 


ductor who understands style in sym- | 


No. 1, of Daniel Gregory Mason, con- 
taining much tonal description put in 
terms that could be likened to the 
compressed wording of short story 
writers. 


Albert Spalding, violinist, appeared 
with the National Symphony Orches- 
tra, Artur Bodanzky, conductor, at 
| Carnegie Hall, New York, on the 
;evening of December 7, presenting 
Spohr’s scena cantante for violin and 
orchestra, or concerto in A minor No. 
8, op. 47. He made the old florid work 
interesting, in spite-of its innate shal- 
lowness, by bringing to it beauty of 
tone and elegance of phrasing and by 


not always enjoyed by soloists at 
orchestral concerts, of an accompani- 
ment in perfect keeping with his man- 
ner of playing and with his conception 
of the music. A work on the pro- 
gram that tested the quality of the 
various departments of the orchestra 
was Ravel’s five “Mother Goose” 
pieces. Nothing is too subtle in in- 
strumentation, nothing too delicate in 
shading for the National Symphony 
men to perform to a nicety. A year 
ago this organization was perhaps the 
poorest in point of tone quality of the 
three principal orchestral institutions 
in the city; whereas now, owing no 
doubt to Mr. Bodanzky’s doing much 
“hiring away” of players from other 
conductors, it may almost be called 
the best. 


Alfredo Casella’s suite from the 


ballet, “Le Couvent sur l’Eau,” was 
brought out at the concert of the New 
York Symphony Society, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, .in ASolian Hall, New 
York, on the afternoon of Sunday, De- 
cember 5, It comprises three dances, 
“Ronde d’enfants,.” “Pas des vielles 
dames,” and “Nocturne, danse finale.” 
The music is the kind that entertains 
listeners for the moment and then 
tends to slip from their thoughts. The 
rhythms are piquant, the melodies are 
bright and fascinating and the orches- 


fact that the “Dream of Gerontius,”. 


planned on a broad scheme of rhythm. 
and it discloses the composer in a|. 


tration is witty. Mischa Levitzki, as| 


avoiding all pretense at profundity of | 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch at the Carnegie Hall |/"terpretation. He had the advantage, 


a great interest in its welfare. 


‘ 


, 
soloist of the occasion. presented Bee- 


thoven’e first piano concerto, playing 
unassertively yet earnestly and as- 
piringly, as became an artist inter- 
preting one of the master’s _ early 
works. 


The London String Quartet and the 
quartet of the San Francisco Chamber 
Music Society appeared together in the 
third recital of our Chamber Music So- 
ciety’s season. The London artists 
played the Mozart D minor quartet 
(No. 13) and joined the San Francisco 
Organization in the rendition of two 
octets—the Mendelssohn in E. flat 
major, opus 20, and the C major octet 
of Geurges Enesco. Special interest 
attached to the playing of the Enesco 
work, which was given its second 
American hearing on this occasion. 
A single hearing indicates that it has 
many passages of rare beauty, and 
Many others almost wholly lacking in 
interest; that it is vastly difficult from 
the technica! standpoint; modern and 
unconventional from the standpoint of 
composition. Repeated hearings would 
undoubtedly disclose new beauties and 
additional points of interest, but, on the 
whole, one wonders if it was worth the 
effort. The players obviously did the 
best possible in the limited time avail- 
able for rehearsals, but their playing 
of this Enesco work was far from 
flawless, being marred at times by 
faulty intonation. The playing of the 
Mendelssohn was not similarly handi- 
capped, but approached the high water 
mark of artistic perfection. 


Seldom, probably, has Boston heard 
as satisfactory a performance of Mac- 
Dowell’s “Keltis” sonata as was given 
by Mme. Helen Hopekirk on Decem- 
ber 6 at the first of her series of 
morning recitals. The pianist’s poetic 
imagination, fire, intellectual grasp, 
and temperamental sympathy with 
this work all combined to make the 
performance memorable. It was a 
pleasure to hear Gluck’s beautiful 
aria and gavotte again, and the po- 
lonaise fn A flat of Chopin played once 
more in the “grand manner,” instead 
of serving merely as a show piece. Of 
the less familiar numbers on the pro- 
gram perhaps the most interesting 
were Mme. Hopekirk’s own “Shad- 
ows,” written during her recent year 
in Edinburgh; the “Scottish Legend” 
of Mrs. Beach and John Ireland's rol- 
licking “Merry Andrew.” The distin- 
guished pianist must have been grati- 
fied by the warmth of her welcome 
home to Boston. The audience, which 
should have been larger, especially in 
view of the fact that this concert 
series is advertised at popular prices, 
was hearty in its applause. 


The Lady Northcote Orchestra of 
Melbourne. which might well be called 
after its founder and chief inspirer, 
Prof. Marshall Hall, is named in 
honor of its patron, the wife of a Gov- 
ernor-General, a lady who still] takes 
The 
war, the rising cost of living for 
orchestral players, the growing power 
of musical trade unionism and the 
static condition of its capital fund 
made it increasingly difficult for this 
orchestra to carry on. The five-con- 
cert season has recently finished. Mr. 
Kost conducted the first three con- 
certs. ‘This naturalized Italian pre- 
sented programs which were notable 
for their very sound musical cor- 
ectness and conducting ability. At the 
fourth concert two conductors shared 
the honors, one of them, Mr. Gibson 
Young, making his Australian début 
in this capacity. Mr. J. J. Bailey, who 


‘also conducted at this concert, is one 


of our leading choral masters. In con- 
junction with the Metropolitan Com- 
petition Choir he impressed -the 
audience with a most capable and dis- 
tinguished rendering of Brahms’ 
“Song of Destiny.” At the fifth and 
last concert Mr. Brewster Jones, a dis- 
tinguished composer and conductor 
from Adelaide, conducted for the first 
time in Melbourne the sixth symphony 
of Glazounov. The program also in- 
cluded important works by Ravel and 
Saint-Saéns. 


Style with that of: 
Both are | 
equally good in their own ways, but. 
usually | 
strike one as four people who have. 
identity of aim and entity in achieve-' 
ment, while the Bohemjans in some. 
mysterious way weld themselves to. 
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Music for the Holidays 


Our branch stores carry a complete line of 
- Columbia or Victor phonographs and records as 
well as an extensive line of player rolls. 


URCHASES made now at any one of 

our branch stores will be kept until 
you desire delivery. Music is really an 
essential part of the Holiday Season. 


Visit a Smith Barnes & Strohber store now and 
select your Holiday needs. 


SMITH BARNES & STROHBER CO. 
1828 Broadway, Parsons. Kan. 
ae SMITH PIANO * 

274 W. ater St... ibemunen, Wis. 
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THE HOME FORUM 
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in obtaining a 
lling; and found 
= of more considera- 
7 little world than 


that model of all youthful servingmen, 
our boy John, to make my purchase. 

Our road lay through a labyrinth of 
cross-cougtry lanes, intermingled with 
tiny patches of village greens, where 
@very here and there a score or two of 
‘sheep, the small flock of some petty 
farmer, were nestled with their young 


being, in a/ 
e_honestest, soberest, ! 
"10Uus men 


ye ’ 


f in Barkham 
i liand dell, com- 

la large tract of un- 
commons in the 
doubtless to 


nne 


in the | 


coln’s style in his noblest utterances 
eludes a final analysis as completely 
as the exquisite pages of our great 
romancer, yet in striving to under- 
stand some of the causes of that per- 
fection we may use the hint which 
Hawthorne has given us.) 

Lincoln had “a great deal of prac- 


; 


his course. The politician was lost 
in the statesman. His whole life, in- 
deed, was a process of enfranchise- 
ment from selfish and narrow views. 
He stood at last on a serener height 
than other men of his epoch, breath- 
ing an ampler air, perceiving more 
truly the eternal realities. 


And his) 


incredible: his sincerity and insensi- 
bility were only too obvious. Finally [ 
had to fight my way through toa sort of | 
productior in the face of an unresist- | 
ing, amusing, friendly, but heart-break- 
ingly obstructive principal.”--From 
“Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Some Mem- 
ories,” collected by Max Beerbobm. 


“The Desires of Thine | 
Heart”’ 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

NE of the greatest joys of the stu- 

dent of Christian Science is the 
| discovery that the promises of the | 
| Bible are as true for today as for the | 
‘age and people to whom they were. 
| given. One may still “ask, 


originally 
‘and receive’; he may call and God | 


will answer; he may even now ceek | 
and obtain the desires of his heart. 

'For the study of Christian Science lit- | 
erature and of the textbook, Science | 
‘and Health, by Mary Baker Eddy, re-| 
veals to every earnest seeker after | 
| Truth the spiritual world wherein, with | 
God, all good things are possible now, 
and where well-being, happiness, and | 
peace are present and lasting realities. | 
This joyous world of health, abun- | 
dance, and satisfied desire has some- | 
times failed of recognition and prom-| 


ises have seemed unfulfilled only be-| 
cause man has neglected the simple 
rules of availing prayer. James ex- 
plained that blessings were not re- 
' ceived because the asking was “amiss.’ 

Long before, the psalmist made a very 
comforting statement: “Delight thy- | 
self also in the Lord; and he shal! 
give thee the desires of thine heart.” 

This “delighting” in God is always 
the necessary preliminary to divinely 
‘answered desire. Primarily, it means 
turning oneself and all one’s affairs | 
over to the direction and safe-keeping 
of the Father-Mother Love, ceasing to | 
‘worry or to plan, and trusting God to 
justify the promise and fill the desire 
and the need. But to “delight” intelli- | 
‘gently in God means something more | 
than this. True faith is never blind. 
Men must know the God in whom they 
'trust and should have some conce)- 
tion of the wisdom, power, and tender- 

ness in which they would rejoice. 

It is here that Chris 
takes issue with conventional theology 
‘and, basing its assertion: 

ments of the Bible, declares that God 
is not an unintellicible, corporeal 
‘being in a distant place cailed heaven, 
‘but that He is Spirit, divine Mind, Life, | 


stian 


‘good: heaven is in reality, as in Jesus’ | 
‘words, the kingdom “within,” a present 


comes 
| possessed of heaven, where Principle 


‘stairs 
‘above the 


blinds. 


abound. 
| soldier, 
Science 


; on the state-| 


» tion, 
‘white as milk 


powerful enough to conquer every hu- 
man obstacle and bright enough to 
banish every seeming shadow. Good 
as Principle is all that man seeds and 
all that he desires. 

Of the fulfillment of such ‘desire he 
may. be perfectly assured. Indeed. 
|already it is fulfilled and the prayer 
answered, since God, Himself, is both 
\its prompter and its reward, and epir- 
_itual good, now, forever, and every- 
where, abounds. Divine Mind, alway+ 
active, requires expression through its 
perfect ideas, man and the spiritua! 
universe. It permits neither idleness 
nor eomnolence, but reveals every- 
where a glorified and joyous energy 
‘and tireless, spiritual vigor. Im pro- 
| portion, then, as the individual con- 
, sciously reflects, or accords with, this 
supreme Mind and lays hold of the 


spiritual universe does he find active 


good made manifest to him and ex- 
pressed :through him and all his 
affairs. 

“Delighting” in the Lord, seeing 
spiritually as He sees, thinking as ile 


thinks, turning aside from all that is 


imperfect and unlike Him, one be- 
aware that he is even now 
governs, desire is satisfied, and joy 
and well-being are: assured. 


In Bermuda 


On the other side of the street are 
the shops, queer, low, dark, and look- 


;' ing for the most part singularly alike. 


All have the 4pen piazza in front, two 


;'or three yards wide, supported as to 


roof. or ceiling, by slender col- 
From these piazzas flights of 
lead to the dwelling-houses 
shops, which are furntshed 
with, jalousies, or strong Venetian 

Donkeys, horses, negroes 
age, size, and shade, carts, 
barrels, and boxes are 
mingled in seemingly inextricable 
confusion, and laughter and bilafits 
There goes a scarlet-coated 
and past him strides a tal! 
figure in the green uniform of the 
Roval Irish Rifles. Yonder a dozen 
marines are disembarking. Here 
comes a turbaned negress, balancing 
a basket of lemons on her head. She 


its 
umns. 


of every 
crates, sacks, 


‘lowers it to ker arm, seemingly with- 
out an effort, 2s we ask her a ques- 


smiling and showing teeth as 
and even as rows of 


corn.—Julia C. R. Dorr, “Bermuda.” 


“Winter, Nex e  Plesiedhin” 


the rushes of 
‘consciousness filled with harmony and | 


> constructed, as 
»0ms, Of which he 

B istely established a 
d which were almost 
for durability and 

® articles that he 

> many years. In 
. lived old Matthew, 
ghter, who was, I 
i for industry and 
one fine afternoon 
| of April, I set forth 
ieaeneton, driven by 
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lambs among the golden gorse and|tice 
the feathery broom, and which started | his debates against Douglas made him 


’ in the art of speech long before!style changed as the man 


| good. 
‘Tiealth, p. 


changed. | 
What he saw and felt at nis solitary | | 


New Hampshire Hills 


up, bleating, at the sound of our 


known to the nation: endless talks in 


‘final post he has in part made known, 


wheels and the sight of Dash (far co peer stores, endless jests in fron- 
well-bred a dog to dream of molesting 'tier taverns, twenty years of pleading | 


of constant political discussion. 


had really been something 
law partner has noted his incessant 


to nied 


them), as if our peaceful procession |in the circuit courts, twenty-five years | language of the Gettysburg 


His | 


in Winter 


New Hampshire din the winter is | 
still far behind New Hampshire of the | 
Summer months in the affections of | 


through a slowly perfected instrument | 
of expression. So transparent is the 
Address | 
and of the Second Inaugural that one | 
may read through them, as through a 


Mrs. sp says (Science and: 
357 


ithe Divine Being and character have 
‘originated 


‘the human mind. As 
there is in reality but one God, one 
Mind, wrong notions about God must 
‘have originated in a false supposition, 


in 


, “History teaches that 
‘the popular Sas? false notions about! 


frightened at. 
over our heads, wood-pigeons flying 
across the field; the shrill cry of the 
plover mixed with the sweet song of 
the nightingale’ and the monotonous 
call of the cuckoo; whilst every hedge 
echoed with the thousand notes of the 
blackbird, the linnet, the thrush, and 
“all the finches of the grove.’ 


Rooks were wheeling | 


: words 


interest in the precise meaning of 
words. His reputation for clear state- 
ment to a jury was the result of his 
passion for putting ideas into lan- 
guage “plain enough for any boy to 
comprehend.” Lincoln's mind worked 
slowly, and he was long in finding the 
that exactly expressed his 


window, Lincoln’s wise and gentle and 


pleasure seekers, and, no doubt, it, has ;not in immorta! Truth, and they are 


Make the Logs Sparkle 


ck your first nut and light your 
first fire. 
Roast your 
the bar; 
Make the logs 
higher, 
Logs are cheery as sun or a6 star, 
Logs we can find wherever we are. 


| Cra 
first chestnut crisp on - 


sparkle, stir the blaze 


and, as we drew near.to the old a | ‘thoughts, but when he had once hit 


unselfish heart. Other praise is need- 
less.—Bliss Perry. 


Author and Actor 


Bernard Shaw thus describes Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree at rehearsal: 
“He was always attended in the the- 


variety of interests which summer 
vacationists somehow’ demand. But 
isigns are not wanting that the call of | 
| the big snows, as some writer has put 
j it, will prove more strong with the. 
increasing years. Artists, and par- 
ticularly snow painters, are already 
producing pictures of the snow-clad | 


far to go before it can supply’ the)! 


fading out. They are false claims, 
which will eventually cisappear, ac- 
cording to the vision of St John in the 
Apocalypse.” lLogically, the eae | 


| of Spirit’s creating must be spiritual, | q SI TEN E q 


a universe of perfect idea and not of | 
AND 


—Christina Rossetti. 


imperfect matter, of perpetual Life and | 
everpresent good, wherein failure and 


evil, sickness, and 


wood called Barkham Dingle, we felt 
in its perfection all the charm of the 
scene andthe hour... . 

Leaving chaise, and steed, and. 
driver, to await our return at the gate, 
Dash and I pursued our way by a 
winding yet still precipitous path to 
the bottom of the del). . Primroses, 
cowslips, pansies, orchises, ground-ivy, 


and wild hyacinths, were blended in; 45 the garb of ideas. 


gorgeous profusion with the bright 
wood-vetch, the light wood-anenione, 
and the delicate wood-sorrel, which 
sprang from the mossy roots of the 
beeches, unrivalled in grace and 
beauty, more elegant even than the 
lily of the valley that grew by its side. 
Nothing could exceed the delightful- 
ness of that winding wood-walk. 

I soon came in sight of the place of 
my destination, a low-browed, thatched 
cottage, perched like a wild-duck’'s 
nest at the very edge of the pool, and 
surrounded by a little garden re- 
deemed from the forest—a small 
clearing, where cultivated flowers, and 
beds of berry-bushes, and pear and 
cherry trees, in full blossom, con- 
trasted strangely yet pleasantly with 
the wild scenery around. 

The cottage was very small, yet it 
had the air of snugness and comfort 


which one loves to associate with the, 
dwellings of the industrious peasantry. | 


A goodly fagot-pile, a donkey-shed,, 
and a pigsty, evidently inhabited, con- 
firmed this impression; and geese and 
ducks swimming in the water, and 
chickens straying about the door added 
to the cheerfulness of the picture. 
As I approached, I recognized an old 
acquaintance in a young girl, who, 
with a straw basket in her hand, was 
engaged in feeding the cocks and hens 
—no less a person than pretty Bessy, 
the young market-woman. . .°. Any 
Wednesday or Saturday morning, dur- 
ing the spring or summer, might Bessy 
be seen on the road to Bedford, trip- 
ping along by the side of her little 
cart, hardly larger than a wheelbar- 
row, drawn by a sedate and venerable 
donkey, and laden with coops full of 
cackling or babbling inmates, together 
with baskets of fresh eggs. . 


Never did any one more completely 


ideal of a young, 


country girl, than 
“Belford 


realize the beau 
happy, innocent, 
Matthew's grand-daughter.— 

Regie,” Mary Russell Mitford. 


- , 
Lincoln’s Style 

“It is not too much to say of him 
(Lincoln) that he is among the great- 
est masters of prose ever produced by 
the English race."—The (London) 
Spectator. 

It is said that Nathaniel Haw, 
thorne was once asked the secret of 
his style. That consummate writer 
replied—no doubt with one of his in- 
scrutable smiles—‘It is the result of 
a great deal of practice. It comes 
from the desire to tell the simple 
truth as honestly and vividly as [ 
can.” The flawless perfection of Lin- 


upon the word or phrase he never for- 
got it. “He read less and thought 


| more than any man in the country,” 


says Herndon with a é6ort of pride, 
and it should be remembered that 
throughout his gradual development 
as a master of his mother tongue he 
was preoccupied, not with words for 


things done; 


atre by a retinue of persons with no 
defined business there, who were yet 
on the salary list. There was one 
capable gentleman who could get 
and I decided to treat 


disappointment, 


hills which are doing much to direct 
death are unknown. 


the attention to the beauties of winter 
landscape. These New Hampshire 


iter, or imperfection of any 


Rockies or the Alps, but they poséess 
on the other hand a serenity that is 


Once man understands that God is’ 


hills have not the vastness of the | mever responsible for misfortune, mat- | | 
kind, and. 


that these negations of good appear in | ; 


‘him as the stage manager; 


but until 
I saw his name in the bill under that 


their own sake, but solely with words | heading I never felt sure that he was 


Furthermore, Lincoln’s mental char- 
acteristics illustrate with singular 
force the remark of Hawthorne that 
style is the result of a desire to tell 
the simple truth as honestly and viv- 
idly as one can. He was “Honest 
Abe;”” not indeed so innocent and 
frank and unsophisticated as many 
people believed; not a man who told 
all he knew, by any means; but yet a 
man essentially fair-minded. He 
looked into the nature of things. He 
read human nature dispassionately. 
A man of intense feeling, he was nev- 
ertheless, in mature life at least, 
without sentimentality. He was not 
fooled by phrases. As a debater, he 
made no attempt to mislead his audi- 
ence; as President, when he found 
frank conversation impossible, he told 
a humorous story of more or less re- 
mote bearing upon the subject in 
hand. He kept inviolate his mental 
integrity. And without integrity of 
‘mind the would-be master of speech | 
becomes a mere juggler with words. 
In the letter to Thurlow Weed con-| 
cerning the Second Inaugural Ad- 
drees,~ Lincoln deseribed that mem- 
orable utterance as “a truth which 
I thought needed to be told.” No de- 
scription could be more noble. 

That Lincoln's gift of humor added 
much to the vividness and homely 
naturalness of his style will not be 
questioned. But the connection be- 


tween fair-mindedness and humor is | 


not always remembered. The man of 
true humor—not, of course, the mere 
joker or wit—seee all sides of a prop- 
osition. He recognizes instinctively 
its defects of proportion, its incon- 
gruities. It is the great humorists 
who have drawn the truest pictures 
of human life, because their humor 
was 4 constant corrective against one- 
sidedness. Lincoln's mind had the 
impartiality, the freedom from preju- 
dice, the flexibility of sympathy, which 
belongs to the humorist alone. 

It has sometimes been argued that 
his fondness for story-telling showed 
a deficient command of language; that 
knowing his inability to express his 
ideas directly, he conveyed them in- 
directly by an anecdote. 
probably be nearer the truth to say 
that the stories were a proof of his 
understanding of the limitations of 
language. He divined the boundaries 
of expression through formal! speech, 
and knew when a picture; a parable, 
would best serve his turn. ~- 

As great responsibilities came to 
rest upon him, as the harassing prob- 
lems of our national life pressed 
closer and closer, the lonely President 
grew more clear-eyed and certain of 


not some casual acquaintance whom 
Tree had met in the club or in the 
street and invited to come in and 
make himself at home. Tree did not 
know what a stage manager waé, just 


as he did not know what an author 
‘was. He had not even made up his 


mind any too definitely what an actor | 
One moment he would surprise | 
and delight his courtiers (for that is) 
the nearest word I can find for his, 


was, 


staff and entourage) by some stroke 
of kindness and friendliness. The next 
he would commit some appalling 


It would | 


breach of etiquette by utterly ignor- 
ing their functions and privileges, 
when they had any. It was amiabie 
and modest in him not to know his: 
own place, since it was the highest in» 
the theatre; but it was exasperating 
in him not to know anyone else’s. I 
very soon gave up all expectation of | 
being treated otherwise than as a. 
friend who had dropped in; so, finding , 
myself as free to interfere,in the pro- 
ceedings as anyone else who had 
dropped in would apparently have 
been, I interfered not only in my 
proper department but in every other 
as well; and nobody gainsaid me. One 
day I interfered to such an extent that 
Tree was moved to a mildly sarcastic 
remonstrance. ‘I seem to have heard | 
or read somewhere,’ he said, ‘that 
plays have actually been produced and | 
performances given, 
under its present management, before 
you came. According 


a desperate man. ‘I suppose you put 
a notice in the papers*that a perform- 
ance will take place at half past eight, 
and take money at the doors. Then 
you have to do the play somehow. 
There is no other way of accounting 
for it. On two such occasions it 
seemed so brutal to worry him, and 
so hopeless to advance matters be- 
yond the preliminary arrangement of 


ready done) that I told him quite cor- 
dially to.put the play through in his 
Own way, and shook the dust of the | 
theatre from my feet. On both occa- 
sions I had to yield to urgent appeals 
from other members of the cast to 
return and extricate them from a 
hopeless mess; and on both occasions 
Tree took leave of me as if it had 
been very kind of me to look in as I 
was passing to see his rehearsals, and 
received me on my return as if it) 


back and see how he was getting on. 
I tried once or twice to believe that he 


in this t eatre, | 
to you that. 
couldn’t have happened. How do you | 


account for it?’ ‘I can’t account for it,’ | 
I replied, with the blunt good faith of | 


the stage business (which I had al- | 


was only pulling my leg; bul that was. 


at once restful and enjoyable. 


A Purty Thin Crop 


after my comfort. 


in the morning and singing at herjator who bestows only good, 
work long before | was out of bed./and joy, nor to trust in 
When the breakfast was near ready /itself the only existing wisdom 
she came to my door with a call so) power. 

full of -cheerfulness and good nature. 


it was the best thing in the day. 


awake with some hard problem, to see 


my window was not open too far. 
| we sat alone together, of an evening, | 
‘I have 
I was committing the Odes of Horace, 

| with a curiosity that finally gave way 
to resignation 


And! from matter and the 
often, at night, I have known her to | Tease 


come into my room when I was lying! 


that I was properly covered or that | 
AS | 


e seen her listen for hours while ™&terialism, 


| human experience only 


manity has ignored reality 
‘perfect spiritual creation, he is free of | 
‘the mental shackles tha 


99 464 


He can “delight” “in the Lord’”’ 


Moreover, to turn thus 
appy 
ties of human thought to Spirit and/| 


its harmonious creation is the only 


way ever to find real happiness or | 
in | 


To 
His universe, 


lasting satisfaction. 
'God and 


“delight” 


is the only method of 
banishing, now and here, every care 
and every sorrow, and of substituting. 


Sometimes she would) mental sunshine for despondency and 


‘look over my Shoulder at the printed | disappointment. 


| page and try to discern some meaning | 
When Uncle Eb was with us he 
| would often sit a long time with his 
head turned attentively as the lines| 


jin it. 


came rattling off my tongue. 


“Cur’us talk!” he said, one evening, 
he 
crossed the room for a drink of water. 
sense. 
I can make out a word here ’n there | 
/but fer good, sound. common sense I| 'matter and evil toward Spirit and per-| 
*_..Trving| fection, 
Lord, than he finds that this molding | 


as I paused a moment, while 


“Don’ seem t’ make no kind o’ 


‘call it a purty thin crop. 
Bacheller in “Eben Holden.” 


With a Whirr of 
Wings 


And now, if the night shall be cold, 
across the sky 

Linnets and twites, 
helter-skelter, 

All the afternoon to the gardens fiy, 

| From thistle-down pastures hurrying 
to gain the shelter 

Of American rhododendron or cherry- 
laurel: 

And here and there, near chilly set- 
ting of sun, 

Bee an isolated tree a congregation 

Of starlings chatter and chide, | 

Thickset as summer leaves, 
rulous quarrel: 

| Softly they hush as one,— 

The tree top springs,— 

And off, with a whirr of wings, 

They fly by the score 

To the holly-thicket, and there with 

| myriads more 

— for the roosts; 
unseen nation 


in small flocks 


and from the 


were still more friendly of me to come | A babel of tongues, like running water 


unceasing,” 
Makes live the wood. 
—Robert Bridges. 


| greatest concern. 
mony, 


| Mrs. Eddy has written: 


On page 1 of Science and Health. | 
“Thoughts | 
unspoken are not unknown to the 
divine Mind. Desire is prayer; and, 
no loss can occur from trusting God 
with our desires, that they 


form in words and in deeds.” No' 
sooner does any man turn away from. 
consciously rejoicing in the. 
|and exaltineg of his desires has already | 


‘begun. His wishes have been trans- | 
formed. It is not now the success of 


-SCme possible business adventure or. 


| the material supply of a material lack | 
‘that occupies his chief attention; nor | 
‘is it even bodily health that is his 
Rather is 


_itual knowledge that become of the 


' utmost importance to him. 
it is divine good that is the sum of! 


_and only such does God, Spirit, bestow. 


|tween this and that, no feverish haste, 


In a word. 


all his longing. Such desire is true 
prayer, and this is the prayer that God 
hears and answers today as of old. | 
For the real man being spiritual ana! 
| perfect, the chief factor in a divinely | 


in gar- ‘ordered spiritual creation, must neces 


| Sarily desire only spiritual blessings. 
‘Only such can this real man receive | 


How happily is all desire thus sim- 
plified and purified! No need to seek 
hither and thither after the gratifica- 
tion of countless varying whims! No 
wasted efforts to attain some elusive, 
human goal! No burden of choice be- 


because hu-) 
and the'! 


t have seemed | 


Uncle Eb and David were away buy- ito chain him to Sica and unhappi- 
ing cattle, half the week, but Elizabeth ; N€55. 
Brower was always at home to look | With enthusiasm and security, for it is 
She was up betimes | not difficult to rejoice in-a kindly cre-— 
beauty, | 
Mind that is) 
and | 


resolutely | 
falsi-_ 


instead of in'| 


may be) 
moulded and exalted before they take’ 


it har- | 
Spiritual abundance, and spir-| 


no confusion of doubts and fears! | 


;|Good is the only reality. 


Good is 


HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 


| 
: By 
| MARY BAKER EDDY 


THe original standard and 
oniy Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


' 


Cloth 

Ooze sheep, vest pocket 

edition, Bible paper. .. 3 
‘lorocco, vest pocket edition, 
Bibie paper 

Fall 
(same 


stiff cover 
and size as 


leather, 
paper 


} 
Morocco, pocket edition 


(Oxford India Bible paper) 5 


Levant (heavy Oxford India 
sible paper) 

Large Type Edition, leather 
(heavy Oxiord India Bibie 
paper) 


FRENCH TRANSLATION 


Alternale pages of English end 
French 

ie boa «be kata eee $3.50 

»: oe 


(loth 
Morocco, pocket edition. 


GERMAN TRANSLATION 


Ailernaie pages of English 
German 

ceeds we beeeee ne ee $3.50 

5.50 


and 


Cloth 
Morocco, pocket edition.... 


Where no Christian Science Read- 
ing Room is available the book will 
be sent at the above prices, express 
or postage ‘prepaid, on either 
Gcomestic or foreign shipments. 


Remittance by money order or 
by draft on New York or Boston 
should accompany al! orders and 
be made payable to The Christian 
ocience Publishing Society. 

The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
may also be read, borrowed or 
purchased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete list 
with descriptions and prices will be 
sent upon application. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


BUSTON, U.S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science jiterature 
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volution of the League 

of Nations is fallen upon hard times. 
tak, in the purple, it is being nurtured 
1and doubts. Its parents, de jure, were, 
| Smuts and Lord Robert Cecil: its foster 
mably, the President of the United States. 
its clauses Were framed through the un- 
the first two, but their labors would have 
had not Mr. Wilson, then in the zenith of 
ind power, made the League his own, and 
“the big three,” as the price of the adher- 
ited States to the Peace of Vepsailles. In 
1 of 1918, the League was a more or less 
| Any person 


With European statesmen. 
1 to them on the subject must have been 
‘great object was to get on with the peace, 

| to be subsequently negotiated at 
tival of Mr. Wilson in Paris changed 
He insisted that the covenant must be- 
[ the peace, and that the framing of it 
rst duty of the Conference. In this way 
lat the parties to the peace would be com- 
t the League. It never seems to have 
| n that the Senate in Washington might 
Wve Was seen iw the adherence of forty- 
the League, the exclusion of the nations 
Milianee, and the flat refusal of the United 
angled in it. It was obvious to the man in 

ie idea had gone utterly:askew. With 
sia, and the United States outside the 
ganization’s power and prestige were tre- 
reciated. Sooner or later its own incom- 
ound to produce further disruption. The 
Mf this disruptive tendency has just been 
withdrawal of the Argentine delegation. 
ion of the government in Buenos Aires 
it to very much in itself. It may even be 
ash for a country to act in such a way 
it has been outvoted. That is not the 
tiation. The crux is that the action of 
Ws that the League is already discredited 
id the nations of the Central Alliance and 
tes formed part of the League, had even 
eS without the Central Nations subscribed 
| would have felt the inconvenience, if not 
tsaction. As it is, the impression is about 
may be well to be in, there may be advan- 
put. And so hesitation plays the game of 


Without any doubt at all, the hehavior of 
es. It is that the real trouble with nations 
hem to make promises, but to keep their 
al of the League in a way was to insure 
} of these promises, but it was never very 
beginning that this aim was capable of 
s framers, it is to be suspected, took their 
ot conduct too nearly as representing those 
Dut a reference to the treaties of the last 
might have convinced them that when 
sts clash with promises, the promises have 
roximating to the proverbial pie crust. 
asin Europe during those terrible summer 
y vl the determination of the British 
“mm the balance, must remember all that 
juestion as to whether Germany would 
reaty obligations with respect to Belgium; 
upposed advantage of the back door into 
the scale against her solemn promise to 
lat the promises of a League can be broken 
nose of a treaty, and the question of the 
ved in this way back to the elemental 
umian mind. No human being would pre- 
, > nations stand at the same point of civili- 
al development. It would be an interest- 
mmpt to record_their names under the cen- 
i they stand in the order of these, quite 
their accomplishment in the way of engi- 
ustry, or the invention of engines of war. 
ance, has Turkey reached with her faculty 
massacres and the degradation of woman- 
ie advanced a yard beyond the century of 
the ten thousand captives were butchered 
Wicopolis? or are the methods of Lenine 
it upon those of Peter the Great in the 
tury? Nor could the inquiry end here. 
to be extended, without favor, to all the 
i¢ index number would have to be annus 
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iat the real hope and the actual problem 
manifests itself. The hope in the effort 
© approximate their policy'to the teaching 
‘on the Mount: the problem in their fail- 
0 it. Nations are only overgrown fami- 
S multiplied units. Consequently the battle 
d primarily, in every case, with the indi- 
‘equation. As the individual sets obedi- 
le before obedience to the senses, so does 
come a factor for good in the world; 
mn as the outlook of this individual per- 
ly, and the outlook of such a family the 
on becomes a factor in world progress. 
e conduct of all the nations approached 
the Sermon on the Mount, a League of 
se easily realizable, though it might not 
\t the same time a League founded upon 

jing worse occurring is not particularly 
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e ultimate fate of the League, it has al- 


ence of.a wonderful experiment. For 
listory forty nations, of varying ideals 
sat down together, in supreme good 
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faith, to attempt to fashion a new world by the guidance 
of reason and Principle, rather than intrigue and strug- 
gle. That there may be some intrigue in the lobbies, and 


_ some element of struggle in the divisions, does not detract 


from the grandeur of the effort one iota. The experi- 
ment may fail, because the test of the centuries may prove 
the moral gulf to be unbridgeable, or the variations of 
civilization too severe. But if it fails, it will only fail 
temporarily, and the effort will have been made and the 
example set. Out of the ashes of the failure will be 
hatched the Phoenix of a future success. It is as in- 
evitable as anything can be. For already underneath 
what the man in the street dismisses casually as the 
world’s unrest, the reader of the signs of the times sees 
the birth throes of a new world. 
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Friends of Art 


THe Iriends of Art movement is gaining ground in 
America. Chicago has a flourishing society, and Balti- 
more issnow holding meetings and urging Baltimoreans 
to join her newly formed Friends of Art, the purpose of 
which is to purchase works for the Art Museum which 
will be erected, in ideal surroundings, contiguous to the 
Johns Hopkins University buildings. ' 

There is no better or more profitable way of intergst- 
ing people in art, and coordinating effort, than these 
I'riends of Art societies. For all can participate. Every 
one can be a Friend. The parent body is the Société des 


Amis du Louvre, which antedated the Kaiser Friedrich- . 


Museums-Verein. These are wealthy and important so- 
cieties, and they have enriched the French and German 
National Collections with many noble gifts. For some 
reason or another England avoided the pleasant name of 
Iriends of Art and called her gathering-in-of-treasures 
society the National Art Collections Fund. This was 
founded in 1903, and it has been instrumental in procur- 
ing for the nation many valuable and important works, 
including Holbein’s “Christiana of Denmark, Duchess of 
Milan,” that adorable portrait, and the Rokeby “Venus.” 
The procedure is similar to that of the French and Ger- 
man societies. [Each member pays one guinea annually. 
With a roll,of several thousand members the income is 
sufficient to acquire many works of moderate value. 
When a masterpiece comes into the market, at a very 
high price, the committee makes a special appeal to the 
government, and to wealthy patrons of art, and invaria- 
bly succeeds. Their names carry weight and are guaran- 
tees of wisdom and expert knowledge of the needs of the 
National Collections. | 

England has another Friends of Art association. 
This is the Contemporary Art Society, which was 
founded in 1910 to purchase the works of: living artists 
of talent ‘‘who are imperfectly, or not at all, represented 
in the national and municipal galleries.” Among the ac- 
quisitions of the Contemporary Art Society are Augustus 
John’s “Smiling Woman”; “Ben Ledi,” by. D. Y. Cam- 
eron; “The Red Ruin,” by C. J. Holmes; “Lowestoft 
Bowl,” by William Nicholson; ““The Green Apple,” by 
Charles Conder, and “Portrait of George Moore,” by 
Walter Sickert. The works of art acquired by this sogt= 
ety are lent to various galleries in turn, and it is under= 
stood that the treasures which have stood the test of time 
will, after a period of years, be offered to the nation. 

The problems that confront the Friends of Art in 
Baltimore, and other towns of half a million or so in- 
habitants, are much the same as those of Paris, London, 
and Berlin. But in the smaller towns the Friends of Art 
are usually a confraternity of people who know each 
other, who can discuss the aims of the society, and who 


can consider, in frequent meetings, the difficulty that faces 


all groups of I’riends of Art—how to obtain more mem- 
bers. A few will subscribe for the glory of art, a few 
for the honor of the town, but the majority, alas, can be 
only beguiled by seeing some personal advantage in 
becoming a Friend of Art. One city has had the happy 
idea of acquiring an old and beautiful house in a central 
street and calling it the Friends of Art Club. Here the 
acquisitions will be placed, and here will be the center ot 
the social art activities of the city. 

It may be interesting, by way of encouraging those 
towns -which fhave not yet considered the movement, to 
print the card issued by Baltimore: “As a Friend of Art, 
I hereby declare my intention of contributing $500 to 
become a founder, or annually $50 or more to become a 
sustaining member, or $10 #nnually to become a member. 


_ The money,to be used for the purchase of works of art 


for the Baltimore Art Museum.” . ; 
A sanguine Friend of Art has calculated that with 
half the effort employed at political elections a city of 
<00,000 inhabitants should be able to produce 10,000 
Friends of Art, each paying $10 annually. 


The Italian Labor Outlook 


WueEN the so-called metal workers’ strike was at its 
height in Italy, last September, it was. insisted in The 
Christian Science Monitor that, in spite of the sensa- 
tional reports which were coming out of the country, 
the upheaval was due, almost entirely, to economic rather 
than political reasons. There was brave show of red 
flags and red guards and much talk of revolution, but 
those who knew the Italian, and especially the Italiah 
Socialist, attached little importance td the reports that 
the establishment of a Soviet republic was imminent. 
Subsequent events have shown that such a view of the 
matter was fully justified; but they have done more 
than this. They have shown that just because the Ital- 
ian labor question is economic and not political it is 
curiously amenable to settlement Thus, quite apart 
from the ambitious program of reform which Mr. Gio- 
litti as pledged himself to carry through, many em- 
ployers are showing themselves ready to meet their 
workmen more than halfway by evolving schemes for 
cooperation and partnership. It is too early yet to say 
how these schemes are going to work-out, but the fact 
that they are being worked out, and that with little fric- 
tion, is in itself a hopeful sign. | 

Within the last few weeks, an interesting sidelight 
has been thrown on the situation by facts revealed in 
regard to the early stages &f the metal workers’ strike. 
It now appears that the immediate cause of the out- 


break was one of those great financial deals in the 
organizing of which high financiers frequently over- 
reach themselves. - Two rival groups of manufacturers 
set out to secure control of the Banca Commerciale. 
The inevitable result was that the Banca Commerciale 
stock began to rise on the Milan Stock Exchange, and 
continued to rise until it reached extravagant figures. 
Widespread attention was called to the matter, and, as 


. millions of lire were seen daily to change hands, tlre 
Socialist and Labor press began to insist that if these. 


millionaire capitalists were able‘to indulge in such reck- 
less gambling it was due to the fact that they were 
receiving far too large a share of the profits of industry. 
This conviction, combining with many other. grievances 
of longer standing, resulted in the strike, and the occupa- 
tion of factories in Milan, Rome, and other centers by 
the workmen. 

The rest of the story is well known, how the shori- 
age Of raw material, the failure of the engineers and 
other skilled mechanicians to join the movement, and the 
absence of efficient management gradually opened the 
eyes of the workmen to the fact that they could not make 
a success of their plans, and, in the end, ‘brought about 
a settlement: This settlement was very far from leav- 
ing Italian Labor where it was before. The great spread 
of cooperative methods which has taken place during 
the past few months, and is still taking place, justifies 
the view that the Labor situation in Italy is really under- 
going a revolution. Such a revolution is none the less 
actual because it is working out on evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary lines. 
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An Old Newspaper 


MANy people find a fascination im old newspapers. 
They like to read that such and such a paper is the oldest 
in the country, or the first one published in such and 
such a city. And when a newspaper changes owners, 
it is always sure of finding interested readers for the 
scraps of its own history which it prints along with the 
announcement of the change. Thus when Mr. Frank A. 
Munsey’s New York Herald, in announcing recently 
Mr. Munsey’s purchase of the Baltimore American, re- 
ferred to the American as “older than the Government 
of the United States itself,” and as the “second oldest 
newspaper in America,” many who saw the item found 
their thoughts turning back to the days when newspapers 
were far less common than they are today. but presum- 
ably none were misled into taking that statement to 
indicate that the American was the second newspaper 
established in the United States. Of course, there were 
many before it. The Baltimore American was first issued 
on August 20, 1773. Its founder was that William God- 
dard who was at the time editor of the Pennsylvania 
Chronicle of Philadelphia, and who, on the occasion of 
a visit to Baltimore, was urged to undertake a publication 
there. The Baltimore American was not specifically the 
paper which Goddard founded’ in _ Baltimore. 
first issue there appeared under the title of the Mary- 
land Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, and continued 
under that title until another Philadelphian went to Balti- 
more and, purchasing the newspaper, changed its name 
to the Baltimore American and Commercial Intelligencer. 
Thus the name Baltimore American first served as the 
heading for the newspaper 1n 1795. . 

But William Goddard was aiready a newspaper man 
of demonstrated enterprise and ability, even before his 
experience with the Pennsylvania Chronicle. Apparently 
he had served as an editor in New York, and certainly 
he had had newspaper experience in Providence, Rhode 
Island, where he established the Providence Gazette and 
Journal in 1762. Thts Goddard himself appears to have 
had some connection with at least three newspapers before 
he ever thought of the one which eventually became the 
Baltimore American. And journalistic history brings 
4ip.a number of newspaper titles which were antecedent to 
his Baltimore foundation. There was the New England 
group, of which the Boston News-Letter first appeared 
on April 24, 1704, and early found rivals in the Boston 
Gazette, initiated December 21, 1719, and the New Eng- 
land Courant, appearing on August 7, 1721. The first 
newspaper in the middle colonies, the American Mercury 
‘of Philadelphia, began publication on December 22, 17109. 
The Pennsylvania Gazette, with which Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s name was associated, appeared on December 24, 
1728. Ahead of Goddard in Maryland, William Parks, 
who had béen made public printer there, established the 
Marvland Gazette at Annapolis, on September 19, 1727. 
But the Baltimore American gained its temporal prece- 
dence over newspapers now in existence and claims its 
title as the second oldest in America, for continuing issues 
without break from the day when Goddard first issued 
the Maryland Journal in 1773. 

It would deserve special mention among American 
newspapers merely because that first issue of Goddard 
established once and for all the power of the daily press 
as an advertising medium. No less a personage than 
George Washington was the principal advertiser in that 
first number, and Washington's “copy” was placed and 
prepared by his good friend, Benjamin Franklin, per- 
haps one of the best advertisers the nation has ever 
known. - Their ‘‘ad” set forth that Washington, having 
obtained patents for upwards of 20,000 acres of land 
on the Ohio and. Great Kanawha rivers, wished to lease 
sections of these lands, upon moderate terms, and would 
remit the rent for several years provided settlers cleared, 
fenced, and tilled it, laid down good grass for meadows, 
and set out at least fifty fruit trees. We have the word 
of James Melvin Lee, historian of American journalism, 
that this advertisement was “exceedingly profitable to 
Washington.” 3 

Of course, a journal so long active as the Balti- 
more American must have played its part in many 
interesting national developments. Perhaps net the 
least of thése was that of the electrical telegraph in 
1844. Professor Morse, the inventor, having secured 
the aid of the federal government in building an ex- 
perimentat line between fhe Baltimore railroad station 
and the Supreme Court in Washington, the Baltimore 


_American early took advantage of the new means of 


securing information, and initiated the practice of print- 
ing brief summaries of the proceedings of Congress 


His 


 tinople. 


under such headings as “By Morse Magnetic Telegraph” 
or, “We have the following telegraphic dispatch of con- 
gressional proceedings.” While the nation as a whole 
was indeed languid in its adoption of Morse’s wonderful 
invention, the Baltimore press -was quick to recognize 
the value of it. Thus the Baltimore American helped 
to develop a system of news transmission without which 
newspapers of today would be hardly worthy of their 
name. 
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Editorial Notes 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW must be careful. He should 
remember that though it has been said that to be great 
is to be misunderstood, there may nevertheless be ele- 
ments of mischief in the misunderstanding. Besides 
being London's deposed chief jester, he is likewise a 
Fabian, and the one tends to get mistaken for the other. 
It is the misunderstanding Pooh-Bah had to put up with. 
Thus. when, as chief jester, he gayly announces that the 
next war will be between the United Kingdom and 
France, on the one side, and the United States and Ger- - 
many, on the other, he finds the witticism treated by the 
Hearst papers as a serious political pronouncement by 
the Fabian, and all the time it was merely a cheap joke 
of “a merryman, moping mum.” 


Tue demand of the Roman freeman was _ for 
“Bread and the circus.”” That was more than tweftty 
centuries ago, and today the descendants of Rome, 1n the 
Iberian peninsula, are still demanding “Bread and the 
circus.””’ Of course, the bull ring is a very insignificant 


affair compared to the Colosseum or the great amphi- 


theater at Verona, and they only massacre bulls there, 
not human beings. Still, it apparently must -be classed 
with bread as a necessitv. Thus the government, though 
increasing the taxes on luxuries, omits the bull ring like 
the baker’s shop. The matador remains as ever the most 
popular figure in the country. The baker planks down 
his pesetas to see the matador do his killing, which is 
more than the matador would think of doing to see the 


baker bake. 


WitHouT encouraging alarmist thoughts, it 1s more 
and more evident that general belief now credits Japan 
with the intention of building up a vast empire’on the 
continent of Asia. The assumption is that were she to 
achieve her alleged design she would become the most 
formidable power in the world. The alliance with 
Britain would then be to her no more than a scrap of 
paper, though the Chinese opponents of the alliance 
believe it is that already. If that is so, then the world 
is presumably confronted with exactly the same situation 
as obtained before the war, when a nation was out for 
world power; but though some among us interpreted 
the writing on the wall and called its meaning from 
the house-tops the rest only laughed or stuffed their 
ears. Will the world again be caught napping, or, will 
it be prepared? Above all, will Britain continue to play 
the part of the cat’s-paw for the Japanese chestnuts when 
she should be free to support China in her stand against 
Japanese aggressions? Let her see if there is anything 
in these allegations. And why should not the League ot 
Nations perform its clear duty under the articles of the 
Covenant and call upon Japan to put her cards down 
on the table before things go any further? # 
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THE Queen's loan of a doll’s house to the London Mu- 
seum is indeed an event to stir young imaginations and 
to spur young ambitions to acquire their own doll’s house, 
whether by begging, buying, or best of all, building. The 
children will vie with their parents in the solution of the 
housing problem. The royal doll’s house is the one 
furnished and used by the Queen herself as a child. It 
is a two-story house with six rooms: a kitchen and dining 
room, a boudoir and a writing room, and two bedrooms. 
There are portraits of the royal family on the walls, and 
the furniture and fittings amount to some hundreds ot 
pieces. It bears now this solemn label: Doll's house with 
furniture, English, circa 1880, the property of Her 
Majesty the Queen, given to her by her mother, Princess 
Marv Adelaide, Duchess of Teck. Furnished with gifts 
and purchases during a period of several years. The fur- 
niture and fittings have been arranged by the Queen. 


Armor being a romantic kind of thing, and belong- 
ing to the ages of romance, one expects it to have had 
adventures, but the suit which sold recently for £4600 
has had an exceptionally checkered career. It is fifteenth 
century Gothic armor, and evidently belonged to the 
latter half of the century, as its helmet is a salade. 
}aron de Cosson is convinced that the sttit was among 
the spoils taken by the Turks from the powers of Europe 
and kept in the ancient church of St. Irene, 1n Constan- 
When, in 1840, Sultan Abdul Medjid had the 
church cleared out, a quantity of armor was brought as 
ballast to Genoa and there sold. It was from a local 
Genoese collector that Robert Curzon, afterward Baron 
Zouche, bought this suit. 


Proor of the fact that it pays to play fairly in politics 
is afforded in the outcome of an attempt in Nebraska, by 
opponents of the limited suffrage law passed in 1917, to 
secure a referendum on the statute. It was asserted that 
in the hearing the “‘antis,” who were confident of success, 
interposed a lengthy objection to each question asked b 
the other side, with the purpose of making the record 
costly to the suffragists. The Supreme Court decided the 
case in favor of the suffragists, and the “antis,” who in- 
tervened on the side of the State, are called upon to pav 
between $3000 and $4000 for court costs, which their 
peculiar policy greatly increased. 


“WILpcAT”’- motion picture companies annually 
swindle the public out of $250,000,000, according to a 
report by the vigilance committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Motion Picture Industry in the United 
States. An investigation of seventy suspected companies 
showed that only three had any assets or earning capa- 
city whatever. And this announcement caused hardly a 
stir arnid a public which for weeks followed the sensa- 
tional newspaper accounts of the acts. of a financial 
“wizard.” It would seem to be the method by which it 1s 
swindled that interests the public. 


